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LITERATURE. 


ODE TO ENGLAND. 


BY GEO. H. BOKER, 
, . * * * * * 


Oh! bitter waking! mocking dream ! 
The gilt has worn away, 
The idols are but clay, 
Their ~~ is overthrown, their glories only seem ! 
The land is full of fear, 
Men pale at what they hear, ? 
The widowed matrons sob, the orphaned children ery ;_ 
There’s desolation everywhere, there’s not one comfort nigh ! 
fs The nations stand agaze, 
In dubious amaze, 
To see Britannia’s threatening form, 
That loomed gigantic mid the splendid haze 
Through which they saw her tower— 
As, at the morning hour, 
The spectral figure strides across her misty hills— 
Shrink to a pigmy when the storm 
Rends the delusive cloud, 
And shows her weak and bowed, 
A feeble crone that hides for shelter from her ills. 





O, mother of our race! can nothing break 
This leaden apathy of thine ? 
Think of the long and glorious line 
Of heroes who beside the Stygian lake 
Hearken for news from thee! 
Apart their forms I see, 
With muffled heads and tristful faces bowed— 
Heads once so high, faces so calm and proud ! 
The Norman fire burns low 
In Willidm’s haughty heart ; 
The mirth has away 
From Ccear de Lion’s ample brow ; 
In sorrowfal dismay 
The warlike Edwards and the Henries stand, 
Stung with a shameful smart ; 
While the eighth Harry, with his close-clutched hand, 
Smothers the passion in his ireful soul ; 
Or his fierce eye-balls roll 
Where his bold daughter beats her sharp foot-tip, 
And gnaws her quivering lip. 
While the stern, crownless king who strode between 
Father and son, and put them both aside, 
With straight terrific glare, 
As a lion from his lair, 
Asks with his eyes such questions keen, 
As his crowned brothers neither dare 
To answer nor abide. 
How shall he make reply, 
The shadow that draws nigh, 
The latest comer, the great Dake, 
Whose patient valor, blow by blow, 
Wrought at a Titan's overthrow, 
And gave his pride its first and last rebuke? 
What shall he say when this heroic band 
Catch at his welcome hand, 
And trembling half in fear, 
Half in their ess to hear, 
“ What of our England?” ask. 
Ab! shameful, shameful task ! 
To tell to souls like these 
Of her languid golden ease, 
Of her tame, dull history! 
How she frowns upon the free, 
How she ogles tyranny ; 
How with despots she coquettes ; 
How she swears and then forgets ; 
How she plays at fast and loose 
With right and gross abuse ; 
How she fawns upon her foes, 
And lowers upon her friends ; 
Growing weaker, day by day, 
In her mean and crooked way, 
Piling woes upon her woes, 
As tottering she goes 
Down the path where falsehood ends. 
Methinks I see the awful brow 
Of Cromwell wrinkle at the tale forlorn, 
See the hot flushes on his forehead glow, 
Hear his low growl of scorn ! 
Is this the realm those souls bequeathed to you, 
That with all its many faults, 
Ite hasty strides and tardy halts, 
To the truth was ever true? 
Oh! shame not the noble dead, 
Who through storm and slaughter led, 
With toil, and care, and pain, 
Winning glory, grain by grain, 
Till no land that history knows 
With such unatterable splendour glows ! 


Awake! the spirit yet survives 
To baffle fate and conquer foes! 
If not among your lords it lives, 
Your chartered governors, if they, 
Have not the power to lead, away, 
Away with lords! and give the men 
Whom nature gives the right to sway, 
Who love their country with a fire 
That, for her darkness, burns the higher— 
Give these the rule! Abase your ken, 
Look downward to your heart for those 
In whom your ancient life-blood flows, 
And let their souls aspire ! 
ewhere, I trust in God, remain, 
Untainted by the golden stain, 
Men worthy of an English sire ; 
Bold men who dare, in wrong’s despite, 
Speak truth, and strike a blow for right ; 
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as ae for a little while, and then always threw them away or 
lost 


Men who have ever put their trust, 
Neither in rank nor gold, 
Nor aught that’s bought and sold, 
But in high aims, and God the just! 
Seek through the land, 
On every hand, 
Rear up the strong, the feeble lop ; 
Laugh at the star and civic fur, 
The blazoned shield and gartered knee— 
The gewgaws of man’s infancy ; 
And if the search be vain, 
Give it not o’er too suddenly— 
I swear the soul still lives in thee! — 
Down tothe lowest drop, 
Down to the very dregs, and stir 
The People to the top! 


—Philadelphia North American, 





PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 


The music of this song, which was composed by Queen Hortense, mother of 
the present Emperor Louis Napoleon, is now the national air of the French 
Empire. The words are attributed to M. de Laborde. The date is 1809. Wal- 
ter Scott wrote a free and fine translation, the first stanza running thus : 


** A gallant Knight of the crusade 
Was bound for Palestine ; 

But first his orisevs he paid 
Betore St. Mary’s shrine.’’ 


Partant pour la Syrie, 
Le jeune et beau Dunois 
Venait prier Marie 
De bénir ses exploits. 
‘“« Faites, reine immortelle,” 
Lui, dit-il, en partant, 
“ Que j’aime la plus belle, 
Et sois le plus vaillant.”’ 


Il trace sur la pierre 
Le serment de Vhonneur, 
Et va suivre a la guerre 
Le comte, son seigneur. 
Au noble veeu fidéle, 
Il dit en combattant : 
“ Amour a la plus belle, 
Honneur au plus vaillant.” 


“ On lui doit la victorie 
Vraiment,” dit le seigneur‘ 
“ Puisque tu fais ma gloire 
Je ferai ton bonheur. 
De ma fille Isabelle 
Sois l’époux 4 Vinstant ; 
Car elle est la plus belle, 
Et toi le plus vaillant,”’ 


Al autel de Marie 
Ils contractent tous deux, 
Cette union chérie 
Qui seule rend heureux. 
Chacun dans la chapelle 
Disait en les voyant : 
‘“ Amour a la plus belle, 
Honneur au plus vaillant.”’ 





THE THOUSAND AND ONE HUMBUGS. 


Everybody is acquainted with that eee Ween of stories, the 
Thousand and One Nights, better known in land as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Most people know that wonderful fancies 
are unquestionably of genuine tern origin, and are to be found in 
Arabic manuscripts now existing in the Vatican, in Paris, in London, 
and in Oxford ; the last-named city being particularly distinguished in 
this connection, as possessing, in the Library of Christchurch, a manu- 
script of the never to be forgotten Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor. 
The civilized world is indebted to France for a vast amount of its 
sessions, and amongst the rest for the first opening to E of this gor- 
geous storehouse of Eastern riches. So well did M. Galland, the original 
translator, perform his task, that when Mr. Nene Montague brought 
home the manuscript now in the Bodieian Library, there was found ( 
tical quotations oy Caps to be very little, and that of a very inferior 
kind, to add to what M. Galland had already made perfectly familiar 
France and England. 
Thus much as to the Thousand and One Nights, we recall, by way of 
introduction to the discovery we are about to announce. 
There has lately fallen into our hands a manuscript in the Arabic Cha- 
racter (with which we are perfectly acquainted), containing a variety of 
stories extremely similar in structure and incident to the Thousand and 
one Nights ; but ting the strange feature that although they are 
evidently of ancient origin, they have a curious accidental bearing on 
the present time. Allowing for the difference of manners and customs, it 
would often seem—were it not for the manifest impossibility of such pro- 
phetio knowledge in any mere man or men—that ney were written ex- 
pressly with an eye to events of the currentage. We have referred the 
manuscript (which may be seen at our office on the first day of April in 
every year, at precisely four o’clock in the morning), to the profoundest 
Oriental Scholars of England and France, who are no less sensible than 
we are ourselves of this remarkable coincidence, and are equally at a loss 
to account for it. They are agreed, we may observe, on the propriety of 
our rendering the title in the words, The Thousand and one Humbugs. 
For, although the Eastern story-tellers do not epee to have possessed 
any word, or combination of parts of words, precisely answering to the 
modern English Humbug (which, indeed, they oxgregsed by the figura- 
tive phrase, A Camel made of sand), there is no doubt that they were 
conversant with so common a thing, and further that the thing was ex- 
pressly meant to be designated in the general title of the Arabic manu- 
seript now before us. Dispensing with further explanation, we at once 
commence the specimens we shall occasionally present, of this literary 
curiosity. 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 
Among the ancient Kings of Persia who extended their glorious con- 
uests into the Indies, and far beyond the famous River Ganges, even to 
the limits of China, Taxedtaurus (or Fleeced Bull) was incomparably the 
most renowned. He was so rich that he scorned to undertake the hum- 


throw sev’ millions of pieces of gold into the dirt. For the same rea- 
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m. 
This wise Sultan, though blessed with innumerable sources of happi- 
pinesa, was afflicted with one fruitful cause of discontent. He had been 
married many scores of times, yet had never found a wife to suit him, 
Although he had raised to the dignity of Howsa Kummauns* (or Peer- 
less Chatterer), a great variety of beautiful creatures, not only of the 
lineage of the high nobles of bis court, but also selected from other classes 
of his subjects, the result had uniformly been the same. They proved an- 
faithful, n, talkative, idle, extravagant, inefficient, and boastful. 
Thus it naturally happened that a Howea Kummauns very rarely died a 
natural death, but was generally cut short in some violent manner. 
At length, the young and lovely Reefawm (that is to say Light of Rea- 
son), the youngest and fairest of all the Sultan’s wives, and to whom he 
had looked with hope to recompense him for his many disappointments, 
made as bad a Howsa Kummauns as any of the rest. The unfortunate 
Taxed took this so much to heart that he fell into a profound me- 
soe . poy ae pat ~ ape gic mpe and for some time was 80 
seldom seen or he at many is great officers of state supposed 
him to be dead. : 
Shall I never, said the unhappy Monarch, beating his breast in his re- 
tirement in the Pavilion of Failure, and giving vent to his tears, find 
a Howsa Kummauns, who will be true to me! He then quoted from the 
Poet, certain verses importing, Every Howsa Kummauns, has deceived 
me, Every Howsa Kummauns is a Humbug, I must slay the present 
Howsa Kammauns as I have slain so many others, I am brought to shame 
and mortification, I am despised by the world. After which his grief so 
ae him, that he fainted away. 

It happened that on recovering his senses he heard the voice of the last- 
made Howsa Kummauns, in the Divan adjoining. Applying his ear to 
the lattice, and finding that that shameless Princess was vaunting her 
loyalty and virtue, and denying a host of facts—which she always afd, all 
night—the Sultan drew his scimitar in a fury, resolved to put an end ‘to 
her existence. 

But, the Grand Vizier Parmarstoon (or Twirling Weathercock), who 
was at that moment watching his incensed master from behind the silken 
curtains of the Pavilion of Failure, hurried forward and prostrated him- 
self, trembling, on the ground. This Vizier had newly succeeded to Abad- 
deen (or the Addled), who had for his misdeeds been strangled with a 


garter. 

The breath of the slave, said the Vizier, is in the hands of his Lord, but 
the Lien will sometimes deign to listen to the croaking of the frog. I 
swear to thee, , replied the Sultan, that I have borne too much al- 
ready and.will bear no more. Thou and the Howsa Kummauns are in 
one story, and by the might of Allab and the beard of the Prophet, I have 
a mind yy Ay both ! 

When the Vizier heard the Sultan thus menace him with destruction, 
his heart drooped within him. But, being a brisk and ready man, 
stricken in years, he quoted certain lines from the Poet, implying that 
thander-cloud often spares the leaf or there would be no fruit, ben | touched 
the ground with his forehead in token of submission. What wouldst thou 
say ? demanded the generous Prince, I give thee leave tospeak. Thou art 
not unaccustomed to public speaking ; speak glibly! Sire, returned the 
Vizier, but for the dread of the might of my Lord, f would reply in the 
words addressed by the ignorant man to the Genie. And what were those 
words? demanded the Sultan. Repeat them! Parmarstoon replied, To 
hear is to obey : 

THE STORY OF THE IGNORANT MAN AND THE GENIE. 


Sire, on the barbarous confines of the kingdom of the Tartars, there 
dwelt an ignorant man, who was obliged to make a journey through the 
Great Desert of Desolation ; which, as your Majesty knows, is sometimes 
a journey of upwards ot three score and ten years. He bade adieu to his 
mother very early in the morning, and departed without a guide, ragged, 
barefoot, and slone. He found the way surprisingly steep and re , 
and beset by vile serpents and strange unintelligible creatures of horrible 
shapes. It was likewise full of black bogs and pits, into which he not 
only fell himself, bat often had the misfortune to drag other travellers 
bs he encountered, and who got out no more, but were miserably 
st A 

Sire, on the fourteenth day of the journey of the ignorant man of the 
kingdom of the Tartars, he sat down to rest by the side of a foul well 
(being unable to find a better), and theré cracked for a repast, as be best 
could, a very hard nut, which was all he had about him. He threw the 
shell anywhere as he stripped it off, and having made an end of his meal 
arose to wander on again, when suddenly the air was darkened, he heard 
a frightful cry, and eaw a monstrous Genie, of gigantic stature, whe 
brandished a mighty scimetar in a hand of iron, advancing towards him. 
Rise, ignorant beast, said the monster, as he drew nigh, that I, Law, may 
kill thee for having affronted my ward. Alas, my lord, returned the ig 
norant man, how can I have affronted thy ward whom I never saw? He 


to | is invisible to thee, returned the Genie, because thou art a benighted bar- 


barian ; but if thou hadst ever learnt any good thing thou wouldst have 
seen him plainly, and wouldst have respected him. Lord of my life, 
pleaded the traveller, how could I learn where there were none to teach 
me, and how affront thy ward whom I have not the power to see? I tell 
thee, returned the Genie, that with thy pernicious refuse thou hast struck 
my ward, Prince Socieetee, in the apple of the ene j and because thou 
hast done this, I will be thy ruin. I maim and kill the like of thee by 
thousands every year, for no other crime. And shall I spare thee? Kneel 
and receive the blow. 

Your Majesty will believe (continued the Grand Vizier) that the igno- 
rant man of the kingdom of the Tartars, gave himself up for lost whem he 
heard those cruel words, Without so much as repeating the formula of 
our faith—There is but one Allah, from him we come, to him we mnat re- 
turn, and who shall resist bis will (for he was too ignorant even to have 
heard it), be bent his neck to receive the fatal stroke. His head rolled 
off as he finished saying these wards: Dread Law, if thou hadst taken half 
the pains to teach me to discern thy ward that thou has taken to avenge 
him, thou hadst been spared the great account to which I summon thee! 

Taxedtaurus the Sultan of Persia listened attentively to this recital on 
the part of his Grand Vizier, and when it was concluded said, witha 
threatening brow, Expound to me, O, nephew of a dog! the points of re- 
semblance between the Tiger and the Nightingale, and what thy east 
man of the accursed kingdom of the Tartars has to do with the false 
Howsa Kummauns and the glib Vizier Parmarstoon? While 


of bis foot by crushing an insect, returned the Vizier, kissing the pout 
seven times, I meant but to offer up a@ petition from the dust, that the 
Light of the eyes of the Faithful would, before striking, deign to hear my 
daughter. What of thy daughter? eaid the Sultan impatiently, and why 
should I hear thy daughter any more than the daughter of the dirtiest of 
the dustmen? Sire, returned the Vizier, I am dirtier than the dirtiest of 
the dustmen in your Majesty’s sight, but my daughter is deeply read in 
the history of every Howsa Kummauns who has aspired to your Majesty’s 
favour during many years, and if your Majesty would condescend to hear 








blest “cre without inaugurating it by ordering his Treasurers to 





son he attached no value to his foreign possessions, but merely used them : 


* Sounded ike House o’ Comn.ons 


he again raised his glittering scimetar. Let not my master sully the sole . 
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te, they might—— What dost thou call }» “‘ A good sign, I tell thee . Ask any old or gefiéralin| “ Ah!” sighed Clemenza, “ itis wrong of us to cite such a hopefal pre- 
ome of tot iicasnted te Parvo ee — a rdadade, re- tbe army. will tell hotlines @ man gous to battleneise Bo0ngs| cedent. Such a case is one of ten thousand.” 
the Vizier. Go, said the Sultan iting ber biter. I spare thy life} and hurrabs, there’s sere to be something in store for the other side of “True, my girl.” 
until thon shalt return. moath ; but when he sets out with a steady step, a thoughtful head, and| “ And Konrad, perhaps, was not of such sanguine and indomitable 

The Grand Vizier Parmarstoon, on receiving the injunction to bring | beating heart, thinking of nothing but duty and death, he is like tocome | nature as Colonel Soteabere, Konrad was of a meditative and specu- 
his ter Hansardadade into the royal presence, lost no time in repair- | back safe and sound, and with fiying-colours. ’Tis like an old woman’s | lative turn.” 
ing to; fis palace which was but across the Sultan’s and going | proverb amongst the soldiers.” : « But a good soldier, all the while. 

ht to the women’s apartments, found H. surrounded by| The evening before his departure, Konrad, after a day’shard work in} “ Yes; ané brave and generous, dear fellow.” 

a number of old women who were all consulting her. at once. In trath, | forwarding the preparations of his troop, seized an boar forhimself, and} “Grieve not, my daughter; we are all in the hands of Providence, 
this affable Princess was perpetually being referred to, by all manner of | walked with Clemenza through the charming suburb of Esslingen, and | which giveth and taketh away.” 


old women. Hastily causing her attendants, when she heard her father's 
errand, to attire her in her finest dress which outsparkled the sun; aad 
bidding her young sister, Brotharteon (or Chamber Candlestick), to make 
the daughter of the or 
w 

a low obeisance, Sir, I am ready to attend you, to my Lord, the Com- 


similar preparations and accompany her ; 
Vizier den covered herself with a rich veil, and said to her father, 


mander of the Faithful. 


The Grand Vizier, and his daughter Hansardadade, and her young 
the Chief of 
the 
way the Vizier had come, and arriving at the Sultan’s palace, found that 
monarch on his throne surrounded by his principal counsellors and = 
hat gracious prince was troubled in his 
mind when he commanded the fair Hansardadade (who, on the whole, was 
proach, for he had sworn an oath in the Vizier’s 
Nevertheless, as it must be 
Vizier, said he, 
here, as possessing a large stock of Howsa 


sister Brothartoon, preceded by Mistaspeeka, a black mute, 
the officers of the royal Seraglio, went across the Sultan’s gardens by 


cers of state. They all four 
waited the Sultan’s pleasure. 


rostrated themselves at a distance, 


very fair indeed), to 
absence from which he could not d 


=fpaha be proceeded to announce 
t brought thy daughter 


Kummauns experience, in the hope of her relating something that may 
soften me under my accumulated wrongs. Kaoow that I have eolemaly 
sworn that if her stories fail—as I believe they will—to mitigate my 
wrath, I will have her burned and her ashes cast to the winds! Also, I 
will strangle thee and the t Howsa and will take anew 
"lie Gvery day and strangle her as soon as taken, until I find a good and 
» true one. Parmarstoon replied, To hear is to obey. 
Hansardadade then took a one-stringed lute, and sang a lengthened song 
in prose. Its purport was, I am the recorder of brilliant eloquence, lam 
the chronicler of patriotism, I am the pride of sages, and the joy of na- 
tions. The continued salvation of the country is owing to what I pre- 
-sserve, and without it there would be no business done. Sweet are the 
» ‘voices of the crow and chough, and Persia never never never can have 
_ words . At the conclusion of this delightful strain, the Sultan 
-fand the whole divan were so faint with rapture that they remained in 
. @ comatose state for seven bours. 
Would your Majesty, said Hansardadade, when all were at length re- 
covered, firet to hear the story of the Wonderful Camp, or the story 
-o@f the Talkative Barber, or the story of Scarli Tapa and the Forty 
« Thieves? I would have thee commence, replied the Sultan, with the 


amet eo Forty Thieves. 
adade began, Sire, there was once a poor relation—when Bro- 
. thartoon interposed. Dear sister, cried Brothartoon, it is now past mid- 
© might, it will be shortly daybreak, and if you are not asleep, you ought 
| to be. I pray you, dear sister, by all means to hold your tongue to-night, 
and if my Lord the Sultan will suffer you to live another day, you can 
. talk to-morrow. The Sultan arose with a clouded face, but went out 
without giving avy orders for the execution. 


it the assembly. 


{ 





THE GHOST-LOVER. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


In the year 1810, General Von Streiben, commander in the Wirtem- 
berg branch of the army of the Germanic Confederation, laid aside his 
jnckboote, his epauletted coat, and his plumed cocked hat, and subsided 
. into private life. He had seen forty years of active service, and now was 
superannuated and pensioned. Having, besides the pension, a small pri- 
vate fortune of his own, he was enabled to take up his residence at Stutt- 
gart, the capital of Wurtemberg, and to live in a very comfortable and 
ae style, surrounded and cherished by a large circle of military 

' civilian friends, who honoured the brave old solder, and loved to 
_ hear bis fine talk—for a service of forty years in an age of wars gives 
. & man a great deal to talk about, and a grand style of talking too. The 
_ slightest reminiscences which issued trom beneath his shaggy moustache 
were worth hearing. Nearly half a century of exciting and perilous 

» work had imparted firmness and sharpness to his mind, and to his lan- 

guage rare force and vigour. vd 

had been married, but his wife did not long survive the birth of his 
child. That only child, Clemenza von Streiben, was now the chief 

and solace of the widowed veteran. She was in her nineteenth 
year when the general threw aside his jackboots and cocked-hat ; a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young lady, the pride of the old warrior’s heart, 
and the toast of half the young officers and gentlemen in Stuttgart. But 

. her love-lot was already cast. Of many suitors, one had been preferred 
and accepted—Konrad Povelski, a handsome and estimable young lieu- 

. tenant in the service of the grand-duke—whose high character and pro- 
mising talents bade fair torender him a distinguished ornament of the 


army. 
| ~ Te warfare marked the first fifteen years of the century, and 
Konrad had already passed the fiery baptism of the battle-field, when he 
became the suitor of Clemenza. Napoleon was pursuing his great career ; 
all the old monarchies of the continent were in a state of rout, terror, 
and dislocation. All the powers, save Russia, had been smitten and hum 
bled ; and Wurtemberg itself was now even as a principality of France, 
Napoleon havin g procured the use of its army by a treaty of indemnity, 
‘by securing to the duke an acquisition of territory and the rank of 
elector in the German Empire. 
« . The general disturbance of affairs, and the frequent wars, entailed upon 
. Konrad almost a continuity of absence from home ; but as he always re- 
turned in honour and safety, and with increased hopes of preferment and 
‘distinction, his suit with the beautiful Clemenza still prospered ; and next 
to her, none in the world loved the young soldier better than did the 
brave old general, who took great pains to initiate him into all the plans 
of the campaigns, all the movements and manceuvres of the great battles 
in which he himself had been engaged, giving him the benefit of his va- 
ried experiences and natural military talents—thus making a disciple of 
his fature son-in-law. 
So, with frequent interruptions, the courtship proceeded for two years, 
when Konrad gained promotion, and was made captain of a company. 
It was then arranged that the marriage should take place, and prepara- 
tions were actually in progress for the happy event, when Captain Po- 
velski was awakened from his dream by an order to put his company in 
marching order immediately. The order was obeyed. As yet, Konrad 
knew not in what quarter he would be commanded to serve, but it was 
‘plain that some movements of importance were in contemplation ; and 
‘as General von Streiben offered to lay any wager that Konrad would g0, 
with the flower of the Wiirtemberg troops, to assist Napoleon against 
— , the marriage was deferred until things shoald have come round a 


The general was right. The troop of ey jou Povelski, together with 
all the best officers and eoldiers that could be picked out of the little 
‘Wiirtemberg army of 16,000 men, were placed at the service of Napoleon, 
to take part in that unparalleled exhibition of audacity and calamity— 
the Russian campaign of 1812. 

It was at the end of Jane that Konrad with his troop advanced to meet 
the French army. The zon officer set out on this expedition with none 
of the ardour and vivacity which had characterised his behaviour on all 

occasions, when he had been proceeding to active service. To 
own private disappointment, there was added an amount of despon- 
dency and sadness, which appeared doubly remarkable in one whose 


temperament was ordinarily so brave, firm and equal. Clemenza was 
distressed at this unwonted display of feeling, and, like a woman, 
began to think of omens, of impending misfortune, of bereavement, The 


alone sustained his hearty good cheer. ‘“ What wonder,” cried 

, “ that our Konrad is a little outjof sorts, seeing that he had made up 

his mind to be married? Where is the young man who would like to put 
off such an affair as that, to Heaven knows when!” 

* But it is not that, dear father,” said poor Clemenza, blushing, and 

turning pale. “ It is not mere annoyance that makes our Konrad 

80 strange. There is something more serious and alarming in his 

viour, for he is silent and prepossessed, and regards the future with 

despondency, like a man whose doom already hovers over his head. Has 

he not said to me already three times, that our marriage is now an affair 

for the world that is to come.” 


“Ah! bah! Clemenzlieb—there you see—it is our marriage. That 


‘is what vexes the boy so; and no wonder, I say. Bat still, if he is reall 
timourous about the battle, and fer the first time, after the pretty Soler 
able round he has been in for a young man, then, mark my words, it is a 
‘good sign.” , 

“ 


Dear father, how can you think that?” 





feeling and melancholy, that argued the strength with which some un- 
happy foreboding had taken 


of gaiety or grief. 

“ My dearest, I go to-morrow,” said he ; “and something tells me I 
shall see you no more until I am in the spirit. Will you think of me 
then? Will you watch for me, should it be permitted that I may ap- 
proach you from the Unknown Land ?”’ 

“ Dear Konrad, I shall think of you ever and ever ; and for those who 
possess our thoughte and affections, are we not always on the watch? But 
this sad humour does not become you: it is only some wandering fancy 
of the mind, and you must not entertain it with such serious homage. 
When has fortune failed my Konrad? and when has fortune failed the 
Emperor, in whose cause he is going to fight? Oh, you will come back 
to me with new honours and a lighter heart! Drive away those sombre 
fancies, I entreat, or I shall be unhappy all the time you are gone.’’ 

“I have tried hard to do so these three days past, geliebte,”’ eaid Kon- 
rad, taking her hand with a mournful smile, *‘ and you see with what sad 
success. I know not why it is, but a foreboding, strong as a physical 
malady, has seized me; and do what I will, I cannot drive the thought 
from my head, that I shall never see our dear old Stuttgart or my darling 
Clemenza again. Will you pray for me when I am gone?” 

“ Day and night, dear Konrad.” 

“ And if anything happens, will you still remember me? And should 
it be permitted that I visit you from the graye, will you look at me and 
speak to me?”’ 

Poor Clemenza could hardly answer for the tears that burst from her 
eyes ; but again she remonstrated against these unreasonable and gloomy 
fancies. Konrad, however, with strange persistence, which still increased 
her grief and affright, declared that he could not withstand the prescience of 
iustiact, and repeated his request. Clemenza promised ; and now both 
fell into the same train of thought and conversation. When they parted 
that night, their adieus were almost like those of lovers who were torn 
from each other for ever. 
The next day, Captain Povelski and his troop, together with the flower 
of the Wurtemburg army, marched from Stuttgart, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, and a general demonstration of popular regard. 
Wreaths and flowers were showered by fair hands from the windows, and 
the single flower that was thrown by the fairest in Stuttgart was caught 
by Captain Povelski. 
After the departure of the troops, the constant, passionate craving of 
the public was for news, news. Large crowds gathered around the stad- 
thaus, the embassies, the news-offices, the barracks, from morning till 
night. The Zeitungstriger and Verkiindiger were eagerly awaited, 
purchased, and read. In quick succession, after the tidings that the Grand 
Army had crossed the Niemen—a mighty host of 355,000 infantry, 60,000 
cavalry, with 1,200 pieces of artillery—came those of the separation of 
the Russian corps of Prince Bagration and Barclay de Tolly by the mas- 
terly generalship of Napoleon ; the seizure of Wilna; the proclamation 
of Poland as an independent nation ; the retreat of the Russians upon the 
Dwina ; their abandonment of the imperial head-quarters, and intrenched 
camp at Drissa ; the victory of Marshal Davoust over Prince Bagration at 
Mohilow ; the seizure of the great town of Smolensk ; the victory of the 
French at Poltosk ; till, on the 14th of September, Napoleon and his army 
entered Moscow. Then came the astounding news of the burning of the 
city by the Russians ; and towards the end of October and in November, 
the heart-rending accounts of the disastrous and frightful retreat of the 
French from the dominions of the czar. 
By none were the newspapers more eagerly scanned, and intelligence 
more anxiously sought, than by General von Streiben and his daughter ; 
the former by reason of unconquerable esprit de guerre, and the latter 
from the solicitude of one whose heart and its dearest hopes were sus- 
pended upon the issue of events. 

During the early weeks of the campaign, Konrad had written thrice, 
and in a tone of good cheer. Indeed, after each of the successive victories 
which marked the commencement of hostilities, the general had been ren- 
dered triumphant and hilarious, and the wistful Clemenza had been com- 
forted, by receiving an account of it in Konrad’s own handwriting. 

But after the third letter, they heard from him no more ; nor did they 

learn anything respecting him until the February of 1813, when a worn 
and ragged troop of men—the only remaining fragments of the fine little 
army which started from Stuttgart in the preceding summer—straggled 
back again. By one of these it was stated, that Captain Povelski had 
been shot in the head at Poltosk, and had been taken to the hospital es- 
tablished there by the French ; that was before the proceedings at Mos- 
cow, and before the fatal retreat ; therefore, argued the soldier, if nothing 
had been heard of him since, seeing that six months had passed, it must 
be supposed that he had died. The general and Clemenza, and all their 
friends, pursued their inquiries by every possible means ; but only pro- 
cured, without a single ray of hope, unanimous confirmation of the eol- 
dier’s statement, that Povelski had been shot in the head during the en- 
gagement at Poltosk, and had been taken to the French hospital, where 
he had undoubtedly died. 
Month after month passed away, until a whole year had elapsed since 
Konrad’s departure. General von Streiben—knowing well what the 
hazards of a campaign were, and especially the perils of a war-hospi- 
tal—had long since given up his much-beloved pupil and son-in-law for 
lost. Clemenza had also resigned herself to that belief; and both wore 
mourning for the sake of the fine and dear young fellow. 

One evening in June, a twelvemonth after that June in which she and 
Konrad had taken their last evening walk, Clemenza was sitting ia the 
window of the salon, her hands occupied with a dainty morsel of needle- 
work, and her mind with many tristful recollections, The old general sat 
in his easy chair, smoking his great silver-mounted pipe, eg dozing 
and making strenuous attempts to read the Zeitungstrager. It was in 
the hearts of both of them that exactly a twelvemonth had passed since 
Konrad went to the wars. : 

“ It is the twenty-third of June to-morrow,” said the general, by and 

by, looking round. “ We will not go out, my Clemenza, nor see com- 

pany, darling.” 

“ No,” returned Clemenza. 

“ Never, as longasI live, shall I have the heart to be merry or pleased 

on the twenty-third of June.” 

“* Never,” echoed Clemenza. 

“ Never; unless it please God to restore our Konrad to us; and in 

that happy case, then should the twenty-third ef June be the grand féte- 

day of the whole year.” 

“ Ah, yes, dear father ; a féte-day, indeed.” 

“ And thou, my Clemenza, wouldst then dance and be gay. 

“ Ah, do not speak of it; for have not the dispensations of Heaven 

prevented such happiness ?”’ 

“‘ Who knows, my child?” 

“ But, father, have not you yourself entertained the assurance that our 

Konrad is lost to us ?”’ 

_“* T have, alas! been of that belief, Clemenzlieb; but still my fancy at 

times grows hopeful, and looks back upon the many marvellous chances 

witnessed in the old wars.’”’ 

“ Have you, then, known a case in which an officer wounded—lost— 

and reported dead by all his own troop—has, after long lapse of time, 

returned 2” 

“ Even such. There was Colonel Swienberg, who was never seen or 

heard of for seven years, and was believed to be dead all that time ; and 

after the family had solemnised some score of masses for the repose of his 

soul, he walked into the midst of them one evening, strong and hearty !”’ 
fe oer what had happened to him, and where had he beea all that 

while? 

“ Ah! it’s a long story, geliebte, He had been made prisoner by the 

Turks, with whom we were at warin those days; had been wounded ; 

had been put in hospital; had recovered; had been put in prison; had 

escaped ; had been captured ; had escaped again ; been reeaptured again ; 

and this over and over. Tacy dida’t shoot him, however; and he ma- 





naged to get off at last, and after many a strange adventure got home 


the neighbourhood of the royal villa of Monrepos. He made great efforts 
to be gay, but without much success. Though it was delightful to find 
him cheerfully disposed, it was not pleasing to detect that the apparent 
disposition was assumed at the cost of sincerity. And such assumptions 
seldom pass far betwixt people who know each other thoroughly ; so be- 
fore long, Konrad was again gloomy and meditative, and there was in the 
tenderness of his behaviour towards his intended bride an excess of deep 


on of his mind. At length it broke 
forth in words, which, alas! could not be mistaken for assumption, either 


“ The Heavenly Father have mercy on our weakness !”’ 

“ Amen, Clemenzlieb!—How fair the evening settles down’’—the ge- 
neral had walked to the window—* and how sweetly the summer mist 
hangs round the trees and round the roof of Monrepos.”’ 

“ Ah! sighed Clemenza, “ it was just such an evening twelve months 
ago.”’ 

“ Hark! it is already nine.” 

“ How murmuring and dreamy sound the old chimes.” 

‘ “And there, look you, over yonder tree, rises the moon, clear and 
right.” 

* Shall we walk out, and look round a little, for to-morrow we do not 
mean to go forth ?” 

“ Tam tired, and would rather rest here, sir. 
out, while all is so sweet and quiet.”’ 

“ Ay, it is so, my love, It isthe hour and the scene to make one 
dream over happy days. Many a time, when far—not from home, for the 
camp was my home for more than thirty years—but from my native land, 
and surrounded by the perils ofa hard campaign, have I felt the sweet- 
ness of a summer night like this, filling the mind with pleasant thoughts, 
and with bappy memories of the past.’’ 

The old general seemed himself in a meditative mood. He made no 
further allusion to walking out, but returning to his great arm-chair, re- 
filled his pipe, and leaning comfortably back, seemed to compose him- 
self for a reverie. 

This little conversation had deepened the relaxing influence of the 
beautiful summer night, and both father and daughter were disposed to 
an imaginative and romantic turn of mind. 

‘* And Konrad bade thee adieu, as if he were never to see thee more? 
asked the general after a long silence. 

, — ; he had sad forebodings,” returned Clemenza with a deep 
sigh. 
** Ah! more’s the pity. If things are to come to the worst, who is to 
help it? In my time, it was not the fashion to be downcast beforehand.” 
“ But Konrad was like none other, and we cannot help our natures,” 
said Clemenza, a little vexed. 

“ And he said, then, he had no hope of seeing thee again?” 

‘« He said—poor, dear Konrad !—that if aught happened, he would visit 
me in the spirit!” 

“ Ah! that was not well. You must not dwell upon such a promiee as 
that, darling. It was not well for thy peace that he should speak of such 
a thing. Never think of it, I entreat you, child. 

Clemenza was silent. 

Evening had passed away, and it was night. Over houses and trees, 
the beautiful light of the warm summer moon threw a silvery sheen. 
And now all was still in the streets of Stuttgart. The patrol had gone 
its round, and the people were within doors. ‘ It is like a dream of an- 
other world,” murmured Clemenza. All was so divinely fair, the light 
so soft and tender, the forms and colours of objects so harmonised and 
mellowed by the thin mist. “ Would that my Konrad were here!—safe 
and well, and at home again!” 

The wish had hardly been murmured, whena dull heavy sound of foot- 
steps broke upon her ear. In the daytime, a noise so slight and muffled 
would barely have been noticed or heard ; but now, amid the silence, it 
monopolised the attention. Clemenza leaned a little out to see who was 
coming ; it was a soldier on horseback, advancing at a measured and s0- 
lemno pace. There was something strangely spectral in the appearance 
of the night-wanderers. The horse was gaunt, bony, and lame, and 
seemed, from the muffled sound of its footsteps, to have lost the shoes off 
its hoofs. The horseman appeared to be in as bad case as his steed: his 
uniform was soiled and tattered, and hung in sad disorder upon his 
shrunken frame, as if it had once belonged toa stouter man. His helmet 
was slouched low down over his forehead, so as to conceal bis face from 
any one leoking down upon him; and the plume was diminished to 
single feather, which drooped forlornly towards the earth. With halting 
yet measured and steady progress, the strange apparition came on. Cle- 
menza goftly called to her father to come and see the unwonted sight ; 
but the general had dozed into slumber, and did not hear. As the horse 
and rider gained the front of the general’s house, they stopped in the 
middle of the street. Then, for the first time, the horseman looked up; 
and, in spite of ghastly emaciation, hollow cheeks, and wildly shining 
eyes, Clemenza recognised her Konrad! It seemed as if he had expected 
to see her there. He looked directly up to the very window at which 
she stood, and, with a gesture of infinite grief and despair, solemnly sa- 
luted, and then passed on and away through the silent streets. 

“ Why, what is the matter, child?” cried the general, starting from his 
nap. ‘* What could ail you, that you screamed out like that? Are you 
ill, darling? What is it ?””—* It is Konrad!” 

“You have been dreaming. Put off that scared look, I entreat, and 
compose yourself.” 

“Let me go: he cannot be yet far off.” 

“‘There—let me put more water on your forehead; you are not re- 
covered ; you have been dreaming, and have lost your senses. Smell 
this bottle—drink this brandy.” 

“Tt isnodream. Konrad, wasted to a skeleton, has just passed down 
the street.’’ 

“ My poor child is delirious.” 

“Qh, let us hasten out and overtake him.” 

“ You have been brooding over the unholy adieus.”’ 

“T have neither slept nor dreamed. It is plain truth that he has just 
gone by ; and if you will come with me down the street, you will see 
him, and then be satisfied that it is no dream—no deliriam.” 

So assured, so piteously beseeching was she, and, in spite of her agita- 
tion, so self-possessed, that the general gave up the contest, and with a 
baffled, incredulous air put on his hat and took up his pipe again. Cle- 
menza threw a shawl over her head and shoulders, and led him out in a 
great hurry. They then went down the street, and some distance along 
the Esslingen road, and scrutinised wistfully all the adjacent roads and 
streets; but the worn-out horse-soldier was nowhere to be seen. In defe- 
rence to Clemenza’s great anxiety, they roamed hither and thither for 
more than an hour; but nothing came of it. At last they returned home, 
the general much strengthened in his argument, insisting upon it that 
Clemenza had fallen asleep by the window while full of thought about 
Konrad, and had dreamed of him. 

Poor Clemenza was half demented, and hardly knew what to think, 
even of her own actual experieace—whether it was indeed a dream, or 
some terrible reality to which a clue was only to be found in the parting 
words and behests of Konrad. However, thus the matter rested for the 
present. The general was too well satisfied with his own bypothesis to make 
any inquiries as to whether other people had seen the lost one ; and Cle- 
menza, from a vexing sense of uncertainty, and from a fear of ridicule, 
was also silent upon the subject. 

The next day, the 23d of June, so memorable to these two, and to many 
another warm heart in Stuttgart, they spent in seclusion, neither goin 
forth nor receiving company. The evening wasa fine one, like the prece 
ing, and again Clemenza sat at the window, vaguely wondering whether 
the vision of last night would be repeated. Determined to suffer no delu- 
sion of the sensee—determined that if anything happened it should not be 
said that she slept or dreamed—she kept a glass of water and her vinai- 
grette by her side, and at intervals sipped and smelt, sipped and smelt, 
in order to assure herself that she was certainly wide awake. But these 
precautions were taken in vain, for nothing whatever occurred. The sum- 
mer night passed away without dream or apparition. ’ 

A month went by in the usual everyday style ; no solution was afforded 
to the mystery. The general had forgotten it by this time, and Clemenza 
had almost begun to believe in the truth of the suppositions he had utter- 
ed whilst restoring her from her fainting-fit. Nevertheless, she did not 
fail to keep vigil—to “ mount guard,” as the general said—at the win- 
dow every evening. After this month had elapsed, Clemenza was again 
excited by seeing a semblance of Konrad in the cathedral one Sunday 
morning. In the middle of the mass, when all eyes were engaged by the 
priest, and all ears by the music of the choir, a haggard spectral figure 
rose up by the side of a pillar, and looked fixedly at Clemenza, with @ 
most heart-touching expression of anguish, despair and resignation. 
Again, in spite of hollow cheeks and wildly shining eyes, Konrad was 
recognised, and Clemenza, with a stifled shriek, fell from her seat, to the 
great astonishment and affright of the general, who had not perceived 
the cause of agitation, and who now, assisted by a sacristan, bore his 
daughter out of the building, amidst the wondering congregation. All 
sorts of inquries were made, with a view to discovering who the seeming 
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again.” 


Konrad could be, or where he was ; but still without effect. 
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A week or two after, a poe similar occurrence took place at the 
era 


whither the had taken his daughter for the sake of amuse- 

‘ent and exhilaration of mind. The same weird-face rose up before the 
hoart-sore oung lady ; the sadly impassioned gaze was fixed upon her ; 
and then the figure Saappeared amidst the company. This time she did 


communicated to her father the cause of her agi- 
tation. The general, in spite of mach inconvenience, went instantly to 
the part she indicated, an examied every one in the /oge. Unfortunately, 
the nature of the occasion prevented him from asking any very searching 
questions ; but he saw there was no Konrad, or semblance of Konrad, 
within view, for he could recognise every person as an inhabitant of Stutt 
gart or its vicinity. 


not faint, but burried| 


Streiben, greatly afflicted, began to think that his 


figure waved its hand thrice, and passed slowly down the street. There 
was something curious in the movements and ap 
wanderer ; but Moritz was no amateur of the supernatural, so he merely 
supposed that it was some poor friend of the porter, who believed he saw 
Fritz himself at the window. Moritz thought it strange, however, that 
the person, whoever he might be, uttered no sound. However, all his 
thoughts speedily returned to Clemenza, whose spirit he could fancy to 
be hovering about the old house ; and as it was growing late, he went 
down to Fritz—whom he found in an incipient state of intoxication—pro- 
cured a candle, and betook himself to bed. 
menza; of General von Streiben, whom he had so lately left; and of a 
Konrad Povelski, whom he had never seen. 
a disagreeable character—something resembling the nightmare. 


ce of the night- 


His dreams were all of Cle- 


By and by, they became of 
Weird- 


hurried down stairs. The porter, overcome by the deep = 
of the evening—consequent, perhaps, upon Moritz’s generor ty— 

sitting asleep in the passage by the conciérge, the front-door being unse- 
cured, and on the latch, 


return, bid Clemenza von Streiben to remember the promise she made to 
her Konrad on the eve of his departure for the war.” 


The figure turned, and solemnly performed a military salute. 
“Go not yet. Oh, my God, he is wounded!” cried Moritz, as now, 


upon the stranger turning, he observed blood trickling down his right 
cheek. “TI have killed him! Come here this instant, and let me see 
how thou art hurt.” 


Bat before the words were well uttered, the figure was gone. 


Moritz hastily put on a portion of his clothes, took the lamp, and 
was 


Moritz went out, but could see no one in any 
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d ED aed was affected ; that continual brooding upon her bereave- | voices, unnatural sounds, smote his ears ; and his bed was tossed up and | direction aes coke the watchman, whom he awakened from a sleep as 
ane had preyed upon her intellect and disordered it. In this belief, he | down, and from side to side. In the perturbation of distracting fancies, | sound as ritz’s, afford and information. He then went back, and strove 
= Eysician, and the physician advised change of air and scene. | he groaned aloud. Now he was tossing upon a stormy sea, his bed roll- | to discover whether there were any traces of blood on the ground. Find- 


nsulted a p 
Upon this advice the general instantly acted, procured passports and re- 


moved himself and household to Vienna. Clemenza was greatly adverse 
to the removal ; but the general, set upon effecting her recovery, would 
hear of no opposition, and when his mind was made, up, upon anything 
whatever, the old soldier was as firm as a rock. 


PART I. 


In Vienna, General Van Streiben, with a view to diverting his daugh- 
ter’s mind, took her frequently to public places, to the theatres, the 
Opera ; received as much oe at home as his means would allow ; 
and went out often into society. In fact, in comparison with their quiet 
life at Stuttgart, their residence at Vienna, was a continual round of 

Jeasure-taking. The old soldier being a man of good capacity, and a 
thorough citizen of the world, played his public part admirably well ; 
and even poor Clemenza seemed to be gathering health and spirits, and 
to be finding out that it was not the wisest plan to pass life in seclusion 
and sadness. , 

But shortly a new turn was given to affairs, by the fact of a young 
gentleman, Moritz Jaelmann, the son of a banker, one of the partners of 
a very opulent establishment, conceiving suddenly a violent passion for 
Clemenza, and seeking every honourable means of ingratiating himself 
in her favour. He contrived that his relatives should become acquainted 
with her, that they might sanction his wishes; and Clemenza, being 
really a very charming and estimable young lady, and her father being 
of high—one might almost | of European—reputation, this proved to 
be no such difficult matter. The general and his daughter were invited 
hither and thither constantly, and the enthusiastic young banker was in- 
yited to meet them. The affair was at length ripe. The young man 
applied in form to the father ; and he had not a single objection in the 
world, having heard generally an excellent account of the young gentle- 
man’s disposition, talents, and prospects: he must leave it, however, en- 
tirely to his dear daughter, who had suffered much, and was still suffer- 
ing from a sad bereavement, which had already cost her a husband. The 
young banker’s relatives were pleased to find his attentions engaged by 
an object so worthy ; and being anxious to see him married and settled, 
did all they could to encourage the suit. As for Moritz himself, his daily 
life became a fervid dream—such was the depth and strength of his pas- 
sion. But another person was interested in the question as well as he— 
namely, Fraulein Clemenza von Streiben herself. What did she say? 
What did she do? Alas? she shrunk back in affright, as from an unholy 
compact. As yet, her heart was wholly Konrad’s, whether living or 
dead. 

Now, if Konrad had been living, or if there had been any rational hope 
of his being so, Moritz would undoubtedly, as a man of honour, have 
withdrawn his suit instantly ; but under actual circumstances, neither 
pride nor despair could induce him to doso. He would not allow his 
honest love and his whole life’s happiness to be sacrificed to a sentimen- 
tal passion for one who was, in all human probability, long ago in his 
grave. To his earnest remonstrances, however, Clemenza would not 
listen. She would not believe in Konrad’s death. She cited many re- 
markable incidents she had heard her father relate ; and declared that it 
would be a sin to take it for granted that he was no more, since they 
knew what the chances of war were, and how many a lost one had re- 
turned, even after the lapse of years. Her faithful heart was not to be 
won. Moritz heard, saw, admired, and despaired. This touching fidelity, 
this calm, immovable constancy, turned love into adoration; and in the 
height of his enthusiasm, he made a most romantic and generous propo- 
sal. He offered to spend a year in search of Konrad, and during the 
whole time, to spare no effort to find him ; to go all over Wurtemberg ; 
to visit every scene of the war ; to trace the course of the great retreat ; 
to ascertain the number and names of the Russian prisoners of war ; and, 
in short, to omit nothing which could help to discover whether his rival 
were living or dead. “ He cared not what he went through,” said this 
enthusiastic young lover, “if he could only resolve uncertainty into cer- 
tainty.” If he found Konrad, then he should have the satisfaction of 
having done a good deed ; but if, on the other hand, he found him not, or 
discovered that he was indeed dead, then, at least, Fraulein von Streiben 
could not but consider herself released from her engagement. He wasa fine, 
sanguine-spirited young fellow, and Clemenza was deeply touched by this 
extraordinary proof of devotion. She solemnly accepted the agreement, 
however, in the exact spirit in which it was proposed. As for the old 
general, he smoked his pipe over the compact, and thought the days of 
knight-errantry were coming back again. 
With as little delay as possible, Moritz Jaelmann set forth, going first 
to Stuttgart, which place he meant to make the point of departure for 
his expedition of discovery. Once within the old city, of course curiosity 
and love took him directly to the now deserted residence of General von 
Streiben. All the blinds were shut, and it wore a most forlorn and for- 
saken aspect. The general’s old porter still remained, however, occupy- 
ing the rooms on the ground: floor, and taking care of the house. To this 
person Moritz presented himself, and having delivered a message with 
which he had been charged by the general, asked permission to look over 
the mansion. Fritz took the great bunch of keys, and opened the salons 
and chambers on this side and that. Like a man in a dream, half of sor- 
row, half of delight, Moritz moved over the enchanted ground. Here she 
had slept ; here she had sat to work, or write, or draw; here were her 
plants ; here was the piano, which was so happy as to offer music for her 
fingers ; on every side was some precious memento, some spot sanctified 
by association. His self-allotted task demanding that he should make 
inquiries in Stuttgart which would occupy some two or three days, Mo- 
ritz, in conformity with an offer made to him by the general, took up his 
quarters in the house. He now virtually commenced his search for Cap- 
tain Povelski; he visited all the army offices and barracks, obtained 
interviews with the superior officers, and with many of the men of the 
Captain’s regiment. The answers to his questions were all so similar in 
purport, that he began to doubt whether it would be worth while to carry 
out his original intentions. Captain Povelski was dead—that was the 
belief of the whole Wurtemberg army. A score of officers and soldiers 
declared that they had actually seen him as he was being carried dying 
off the field, having received a musket-ball in the head. Not one of them 
believed for a moment that he could have been saved after such injury, 
and under the dreadful conditions of the Russian campaign ; and had the 
miracle occurred, they would unquestionably have heard of it. Moritz 
doubted whether it would be worth while to go on, after such testimony 
as this; it seemed like incurring twelve months’ arduous labour for no- 
thing. However, his chivalrous spirit was not to be quenched by the first 
check. There was doubt still : since no one had seen him actually dead, 
and no one knew what had become of him after he was carried to Pol- 
tosk, There was something to find out before one could be certain, after 
all, He would either procure satisfactory assurances of Captain Povel- 
ski’s death, or discover the person of Captain Povelski himself : his whole 
life’s happiness depended upon the one result or the other. 
Full of resolves as to what he would do, and of deliberation as to how 
he should do it, Moritz sat smoking his pipe in Clemenza’s old window- 
seat on the night of his second day in Stuttgart. Although early spring, 
it was very warm ; and the young lover found his place so exceedingly 
pleasant, and his ruminations so interesting, that he remained there for 
some hours. When, by and by, he recalled his thoughts from their wan- 
derings, it would have been quite dark, but for the unsteady glimmer of 
the old oil-lamps suspended across the street at distant intervals. All 
Was still. The thoroughfares were deserted. It seemed as if the people 
of Stuttgart had all gone home to bed. 
“ Ah,” sighed Moritz, “how often, at this self-same window, has Cle- 
menza followed in reverie the fortunes of that lover to whom she has 
been so constant! Ob, Konrad! I would I had some tidings of thee! 
~ behalf of the sweetest lady in Germany, I ask if thou art living 
A movement of something in the street arrested his muttered soliloquy. 

It was the slow waving of a thin white hand, only indistinctly visible in 

the dim light. Moritz looked hard to see what this could possibly mean. 

A tall figure was standing in the middle of the road, looking up towards 

the window at which he sat. Throughout his life, Moritz remembered 


ing perilously upon the billows ; now he was being borne rapidl 
subterranean caverns, where a single hissing voice pursued 
length, with a start and a cry, he awoke. 


dark, he could tell that there was a breathing-presence in the room. He 
rubbed his eyes—ran his fingers through his hair. Some one had been 
endeavouring to awake him then. Perhaps there was something the 
matter. 


To think of a drunken porter perilling the house in this way! But the 
smoke is not very strong; I suppose the stairs are all right as yet.” 


most irritating deliberation ; “ and Iam neither constable nor fireman.” 
he had placed on the table overnight, though with little thought that he 
should have occasion to use it. 


then? My pistol here has a couple of barrels, and there is a ball in each 
—do you wish anything in that way ?” 


nocently become the occupant of a haunted-chamber. 


ly ; “bad you fifty pistols, and fifty barrels to each, you could not harm 
me!’’ 


through 
m. At 


bi 


His bed was, in reality, being roughly shaken ; and though it was pitch- 


“Tia! isit you, friend Fritz? And is the house on fire ?” 
“T am not Fritz,” answered a deep and solemn voice. 
“Not Fritz? Then, I suppose, you are the watchman or the fireman. 


“ There is no smoke, because there is no fire,’’ returned the voice, with 
“ Indeed !”’ cried Moritz, sliding out of bed, and grasping a pistol which 


‘*Who are you, and what do you want, 


A mocking laugh was the only response to this formidable inquiry. 
Moritz shuddered at the unearthly sound and began to think he had in- 


‘My senses,” said he, “ are tolerably sharp ; I can hear where you are. 
Leave the room this instant, or I will fire!” 
“I am beyond the power of earthly weapons,” returned the voice calm- 


“ Begone, or I will put it to the proof.” 
‘If it will give you any satisfaction, do so. 
‘*Prepare.”’ 
“T am here.” 
“ You are moving—come not near me. Man or spirit, my conscience 
is good, my heart is firm, my hand is true; it will be dangerous to sport 
with me.”’ 
“T have not moved, and will not. Again I say, Fire!” 
“ As you will not heed my caution—take’’——. 
Moritz fired. In the momentary flash, ne descried a tall dark figure 
standing on the other side of the room. The large old-fashioned pistol 
exploded with a loud report, and the bullet shattered the wainscot, and 
sent a shower of splinters into the room. 
Then there was a deep silence. 
The terrible suspense of these silent moments were intolerable. The 
nerves of the young man, wrought up to the most painful tension by his 
dreams, and by the presence of what seemed like a supernatural visitant, 
began to fail him, and he felt ready to faint beneath the influence of a 
species of terror he had never before experienced since boyhood. His 
limbs shook ; although he desired to speak, he dreaded to hear the sound 
of his own voice ; and his parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
At length there was a deep sigh from the other side of the bed. The 
silence was broken by the voice. 
“ Are you satisfied ?’’ it demanded. 
“There is another bullet,” gasped Moritz ; “ begone, or I fire again.” 
“If you must, do so quickly,” rejoined the voice ; “ and then, perhaps, 
te will be content. I have something to say, and I cannot remain here 
ong.” 
“Something to say? Say on, then, whoever or whatever thou art !’’ 
exclaimed Moritz, lowering his pistol, now totally subdued and awe- 
stricken by the immovable calmness of his mysterious visitant. 
“Be not afraid ; I will not harm thee,’’ said the voice. Light your 
lamp, and you will see that there is nothing to fear.” 
Moritz hesitated. By this time imagination had had large scope, and 
had invested the visitant with a thousand spectral terrors. He dreaded 
to produce a light, lest his eyes should encounter some revelation—per- 
chance so awful as to ruin memory and reason for ever. 

* Light the lamp, I say, and you will see that there is no ground either 
for terror or anger.” 

Moritz fancied there was some abatement in the awful solemnity of the 
tone now—something human and persuasive in the voice. 

“Tam a poor and broken soul—more worthy of your ruth than of 
your wrath,” it added. 

“ But why do you visit me thus?” 

“JT wish to ask a question.”’ 

“ Ask, in Heaven’s name, and have quickly done with me!” 

“ At one time there was a beauteous presence in this house—glorious 
as an angel, and sweet as the spirit of love !—Have you seen her—Cle- 
menza von Streiben ?” 

“Clemenza!’’ exclaimed Moritz in amazement. 
with her.” 

“ Then you know her ?” 

“That do I.” 

“Ts she alive, and well?” 

“ She was so, four days ago.” 

“ a lately ! Have you seen her so lately as four days ago ?”’ 

“ es,’ 

‘** Where ?”’ 

“Tn Vienna.” 

“* Alas! what does she in Vienna ?”’ 

“ She was ailing, and her father took her thither for change of air and 
scene, thank Heaven! or I should never have beheld her.” 

“Do you love her, then?” 

“ Ay, that do I—love her as never mortal loved before.” 

The voice was silent, but there was a deep, long-drawn sigh. 

“ Love her!” exclaimed Moritz again ; ‘‘ what would I not go through 
to prove [love her? EvennowI am bound upon a long and difficnlt 
enterprise on her behalf.” 

“ Ha! what may that be?” 

‘“‘ Before the war, she was bethrothed to a captain in the army of Wir- 
temberg, who bas never returned, and whose fate has never been ascer- 
tained. To his memory Clemenza is still constant; and till she is as- 
sured of his death, will listen tono other suitor. I go to seek him—Kon- 
rad Povelski.” 

“ Alas! vain enterprise. Povelski is no more!’ 

“ How know you that ?” 

‘By reason of evidence stronger than any the world can furnish. I tell 
thee again—thy journey will be taken for nought ; Povelski is no more.” 

“Oh, let me hear! How do you know that? What evidence can you 
give me ?—what incontrovertible assurance ? Let me hear—let me hear!” 
exclaimed Moritz, greatly agitated. ‘‘Ifhe has fallen in the war, let 
me know where lie his bones.” , 

“In the cemetery of Poltosk they whiten, for poor Konrad is no more!”’ 
answered the voice, in accents of such choking pathos that Moritz was 
touched to the heart. 

“There is some mystery here that, come what may, I will endeavour 
to unravel,” he exclaimed. ° 

Putting down the pistol, he strove to kindle a light. There were no 
commodious lucifers or congreves in those days, and fire was commonly 
produced with the clumsy machinery of flint and steel. With trembling fin- 
gers, Moritz smote the steel against the stone until the tinder in the box 
was ignited. A minute after, the lamp was lit, and shed its soft light 
over the chamber. 

An exclamation of amazement broke from the young man as he be- 
held the form and features of his visitant. It was the same personage he 
had seen standing and waving his hand in the street. He had moved 
from the spot he had occupied at the time the pistol was fired, and was 
now nearer the door. Behind that spot there was a gaping hole in the 
wainscot, that proved the destructive power of the weapon. The figure 
was clothed in dark habiliments; was dreadfully haggard, thin, and 
pale ; and the eyes blazed with a light like that of insanity. 

“ Why, here is no ghost, at anyrate!” cried Moritz, his alarm changed 
- wonder, “Come here, my poor fellow. Thank God, I did not kill 

ee. 


Fire!” 


“What would you 


ing none, however, and being completely off the scent, he could do no- 
a address himself to the task of cultivating patience until the 
morning. 
As soon as daylight had returned, and people of business were astir, he 
caused a description of his visitant, not forgetting the wound on his 
right cheek, to be circulated throughout the city, offering a reward to 
whomeoever should produce the person described, or give any information 
respecting him. 
An old widow woman came to him in the course of the day, with one 
of his proclamations in her hand. For the last seven or eight months, 
she , ® person whose name she did not know, but who answered ex- 
actly to the description in the bills, with the exception of the wound in 
the face, had been living at her house, which was in a somewhat seques- 
tered spot about two miles from Stuttgart. He had left home the pre- 
ceding evening, she said, and had not returned all night. After further 
inquiries, Moritz went with the widow to her house, when she had done her 
maiketing in the city. She said the stranger had come there last sum- 
mer, looking half-starved and broken-down, and asked her to let him 
stay there a day or two, paying her handsomely. She was too old to be 
afraid of scandal, and having a whole house to herself, she consented, 
and gave the stranger an apartment, which he had occupied ever since. 
The stranger was on horseback when he came to her, but the horse was 
dreadfully out of condition ; and though she got it placed in a paddock, 
it did not improve. He possessed an old suit of uniform,like that of a 
Wurtemberg captain, which, however, she had only seen him put on two 
or three times. He was exceedingly taciturn, and never afforded her 
the least insight into his history ; and as for friends, he did not seem to 
have one in the world. She had fancied his mind was affected: indeed, 
she had no doubt that such was the case ; but as he was always harmless 
= civil, and paid her regularly, she did not take any notice of 
at. 
Great was the widow’s astonishment and alarm to find that her myste- 
rious lodger had left her house apparently for ever, as for several days 
he never returned. Moritz, after much difficulty, persuaded her to al- 
low him to examine the stranger’s apartment. Therein, among sundry 
valueless artiv.2s of clothing, he found a small Bible, and on the fly-leaf 
was the name “ Konrad Povelski.”’ Moritz was almost at his wits’ end 
with excitement, curiosity, and embarrassment as to the means by which 
he might unravel this strange mystery. He took up his abode for the 
present at the widow’s house, expecting daily the reappearance of the 
late lodger, aud meanwhile wrote to Vienna an account of what had be- 
fallen him. 
In answer to his letter, came a very brief one from General von Streiben, 
congratulating him upon not having proceeded further than Stuttgart, 
and entreatizg tim to return without delay, as Captain Povelski had been 
found! Astonished beyond measure, Moritz returned to his native city. 
Almost immediately atter his arrival, he repaired to the house of the 
general, and there and then again beheld—Konrad Povelski—for in 
bd Po ae of the long-lost captain he recognised his mysterious night- 
visitant. 
The story of Konrad’s wound in the retreat from Moscow was correct : 
he had been actually shot in the head, and carried to Poltosk, as the 
soldiers had stated. The wound, however, was not mortal ; the shot had 
been extracted, but it had produced an effect upon the brain which had 
deranged the intellect of the sufferer. Under the influence of a halluci- 
nation, he had escaped from the hospital, after lying there many months, 
believing himself to be dead, and that he was permitted to move about 
the world in the spirit. In that belief, he had wandered back to Stutt- 
gart, and presented himself before Clemenza as related. When she left 
the place for Vienna, he had been stricken with despair, but still passed 
the house occasionally ; and when he saw Moritz at the window, he had, 
under the influence, it is conjectured, of jealousy and curiosity, returned 
in the night, procured entrance into the house through the negligence of 
the porter, and roamed through the chambers until he found the one in 
which Moritz was sleeping. He then learned whither Clemenza had gone, 
and on leaving the house, set forth straightway for Vienna. He dis- 
covered where the general lived ; and on presenting himself, was recog- 
nised and secured by the veteran himself—he and his daughter discover- 
ing, to their great grief, that their poor friend’s mind was in ruins. 
The wound from Moritz’s pistol, though merely a graze of the flesh, 
had become inflamed through not being attended to, and Konrad was 
seized with fever, which prostrated him for some weeks: but, remarkable 
to relate, the effect of that wound was in the end the restoration of bis 
intellects, for when he arose from his sick-bed, his mind was again as 
sound as ever. How far this was due to the nursing of his faithful Cle- 
menza, may be a question ; but certain it is, that he awoke as one does 
from a morning-(ream, turning away from its shadows, that leave no 
trace upon the memory, to rejoice in the rays of a new day. Some 
months later, the sufferer, being perfectly restored, resumed his position 
in the Wurtemberg army ; and when the geueral returned to Stuttgart, 
Konrad and Clemenza were married. 

And Moritz Jaelmann? We do not undertake to say that his feelings 
were absolutely tranquil during the earlier period of the convalescence ; 
bat his remors at having himself fired the dangerous shot, and, subse- 
quently, the interesting spectacle of the mind of the wounded maa strug- 
gling through the shadows that bad so long obscured it, served to divert 
his thoughts in some measure from the channel in which they had been 
too long accustomed to flow. His convalescence, in fact, kept pace with 
that of his fortunate rival ; and eventually the married pair had no truer 
friend in the world than the chivalrous and romantic Moritz Jaelmann. 





RURAL ECONOMY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by Leonce de La- 
vergne ; translated from the French, with notes, by a Scottish Farmer. W. 
Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh and London. 

An artist, wearied and exhausted by constantly contemplating the pic- 
ture on his easel, at last becomes incompetent to appreciate the value of 
his own work, and is thankful for the assistance of some fresh eye to show 
him whether he is on the way to excellence or retrograding into a state 
of muddle. With the writer it is the same; he is anxious to have the 
opinions of all people (except his professed friends) upon his work. We 
do not mean to assert that agriculture stands in the same category in this 
respect as the fine arts and letters, but nevertheless it must be interesting 
to the British cultivator of the soil and breeder of stock to know what an 
intelligent foreigner has to say respecting his success. A mind unfatigued 
with the contests between rival breeds, deep and shallow drains, or high 
and natural farming, may have much to tell us that will interest all par- 
ties without awakening dormant feuds. Such a man is Leonce de La- 
vergne, one of those Frenchmen to be met with now and theu, with a tem- 
perament so unlike that of their countrymen as to fill us with a pleasing 
surprise. His ideas with respect to English agriculture are as calm, pen- 
etrating, and just as are those of Guizot in the domain of English his- 
tory. The substance of the volume before us was first made public in 
the form of lectures given at the Agricultural National Institute in Paris, 
and passed thence into the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
now, through the intelligence of “‘ A Scottish Farmer,” we have them in 
an English dress. 

“ Comparisons are odorous,” says Mrs. Malaprop, nevertheless our au- 
thor begins by placing side by side the present condition of agriculture 
in France and Great Britain, and comes to the melancholy conclusion 
that bis countrymen are haif a century behind us in this department of 
human labour. He was prepared, he tells us, for a grand display of our 
mechanical skill at the Great Exhibition, but he, in common with other 
foreign visitors, was filled with astonishment at the endless show of agri- 
cultural implements, which testified to an activity, intelligence, and 
wealth engaged in the culture of the soil that he little dreamt of. A 
subsequent examination of our rural economy fully confirmed the impres- 
sion thus diamatically conveyed. The plodding English farmer, stolid 
and stagnate as he has been considered, will hear with pleasure that he 
has beaten his French collaborateur at every point, on the honest confes- 
sion of an intelligent agriculturist of that nation. In no class of farm 





“ My errand is done,” said the visitant, “I have told thee Povelski is 





the strange look of the upturned face, so thin, so pale, so ghastly. The 





no more, and haply saved thee a toilsome journey and fruitless quest. In 
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produce bas England gone ahead of her neighbour more than in that of 
meat. While France tor the last 100 years has been devoting her atten- 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































one 
At the t moment there are, he tells us, an number of sheep 
io ‘tous this 


difference, that we feed that number in England apon 32,000,000 hectares 
of pasture, while our neighbours employ 53,000,000 on the same duty. In 


cattle we bave a similar advantage ; the total product of this class of | counties of England, much less those of Scotland and Ireland ; it will be | much sense as your father has after all. 


England, stimulated by her re- | forei ultarists, an 
HF rapidly developing ber powers Ginish’ wh h as @ consequence is observable 


startling | that “a nicely plou 
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Bonen with the beautiful| “‘ Then you won’t do no such nonsense, will you, Sammy ?” 
n every operation of our; “‘ Oh no!’ sais I, ‘ I’lljust go through the form now and then to please 
husbandry. Washington Irving says “our fields seem finished rather | father, but that’s all. Who the plague wants Gaelic? If all the 
with the il than the plough.” And Mr. Colman, an American agri- | lands of Scotland were put into a heap, and then ry by three, 
culturist lately among us, borrowing an image from the laundry, tells us | they wouldn’t be half as big as the White Mountains, would they, marm? 
ched field resembles a plaited ruffle from the ironing- | They are just nothin’ on map, and high hills, like high folks, are 
| board of a goodhousewife.”’ plaguy apt to have barren heads. 
We have not space to follow the review in this volume of the different | “* Sam,’ said she a-pattin’ of me on the cheek, ‘ you have twice as 


You take after me.’ 





lar cole teenie 


stock, including milk and labour, in France is estimated at £28,000,000 | sufficient to give in a few words the general analysis of the English soils} “I was so simple, I didn’t know what todo. So I said yes to mother 


sterling, whereas the herds of Great Britain, from which little labour is 
demanded, are worth £36,000,000 sterling. 


and the method of working them. The light lands of the south-east are | and yes to father; for I knew I must honour and obey my parents, so I 
termed the zone of cereals ; the six western counties monopolise our cel- | thought I would please both. I made up my miad I wouldn’t get books 


" r f production greatly su the fields of | brated pasture land ; the eastern side of the island is the grand seat of | to learn Gaelic or teach English, but doit by talking, and that I wouldn’t 
oan Pye ~ soil Ieee fruitful and with a Slimave poly penile), the pro- | Arthur Young’s four-course rotation ; and the midland counties, such as | mind father seein’ me, but I’d keep a bright look out for the old lady. 


duce of Great Britain over an equal extent of ground is to that of France | Oxford and Leicester, may be considered a perfect epitome of the dif- 


“ Oh dear! how innocent that was, warn’t it?’’ said they. 


as 135 to 100, and, if we consider England alone, our growing powers are ferent systems of farming practised in England. While the author dwells| “ Well, it was,,’ said I; ‘I didn’t know no better then, and I don’t 


just double. But it is still more important to consider the nature of this | upon the magnificence of our western pastures, which he likens to rich 


now ; and what’s more, I think I would do the same agin, if it was to do 


produce. While in France nearly the fourth part of the soil is under ce- prairies dotted with innumerable cattle, he cannot shut his eyes to the | over once more.’ 


real crops, in England less than one-sixteenth is so employed ; thus | fact that the mixed farming of the eastern side of the island is beating 


France, according to the conclusions of M. Lavergne, is year by 


year im- | out the mere grazing farms of the west in its meat-producing power; and| « Well, I took every opportunity, when mother was not b 


‘‘ T have no doubt you would,” said Janet. 
to learn 


poverishing her agriculture by the production of the most exhausting he is not far wrong in his opinion that the very richness of these ancient | words. I would touch her hand and say, ‘ What is that?’ And she would 


crops, while we, maintaining a pretty true balance between our ve- 
getable and animal products—the latter rather enriching than weak- 
ening the former—are continually presenting to the world a bigher state 
of cultivation. The great progress made in British agriculture, accord- 
ing to him, may be dated from the Revolution, 1688. With William of 
ae a Datch turnips came into England, the pivot of the famous Norfolk 
rotation, insuring, as they do, the success of the succeeding crops, from 
the abundance of manure given by the quantity ofcattle they feed. This 
is certainly a new idea of the origin of our agricultural success, and one 
whieh Orangemen should not fail to remember when celebrating the happy 
annive of their deliverance from Popery, brass money, and wooden 
shoes. This entry of turnips as a kind of side-dish to the establishment 
of modern constitutional liberty we may smile at or not, as we feel in- 
clined, but certainly the re is much truth in the opinion that our great 
agricultural progress is the result of the freedom so long enjoyed by the 
a ow through that happy settlement. “It is not fertility, but li- 

rty, which cultivates the fields,” ~ > Montesquieu. This very free- 
dom, however, and the peculiar form of our political institutions, which 
M. Lavergne thinks so eminently calculated to produce a thriving agri- 
culture, in his opinion spring out of that deep love of coyees A life which 
he sees pervading every class of English society. As far as Englishmen 
are concerned, he need not have overhauled our modern poets from 
Thomson to Wordsworth to prove his position. Let the Anglo-Saxon go 
where he will, he is sure to drive a deep taproot into the earth, and 
thereby holds on through all weathers; hence our success as colo- 
nists, and the rapidity with which we have dibbled in the seeds of liberty 
in every quarter of the globe. The movements of the wealthier portion 
of the population, as he observes, are the very reverse of those which 
take alens in France. Here we seek in towns only for the means of set- 
tling ourselves in the country. In France the country is drained of its 
proprietors, and ofits intelligence to feed the capital. The advantageous 
effects of our rural tastes are written plainly upon the smiling land, in- 
terspersed with country seats, and vitalized by a resident propriet 
whose whole heart and soul is bent apon the improvement of the soil. 
There is scarcely a county in England where you will not find a Port- 
land, a Bedford, a Ducie, a Pusey, a Huxtable, or a Mechi, who put in 
practice every new agricultural theory, and test its worth for the benefit 
of less wealthy or enterprising neighbours. 

It is scarcely possible, it is true to exaggerate the Englishman’s love 
of a country life ; when we cannot leave the town we catch a field, as it 
were, and imprison it among our houses ; witness our parks and squares, 
interspersed at intervals amid the vast labyrinths of London bricks. Our 
amusements are also those of the country, and in this respect contrast 
strongly with those of Frenchmen, although we can scarcely endorse M. 
Lavergne’s opinion that this taste equally applies to our women, espe- 
cially when he tells us that “if we give a young English girl her choice 
between a ride on horseback and a soirée or a ball, there is no doubt 
about which she will prefer.” 

The political and social institutions are the second and more imme- 
diate cause of our successful agriculture. Our author cannot, without 
regret, consider the contrast which France exhibits to England in this 

t. The British aristocracy, he tells us, has made common cause 


pastures have sent them, like old Saturn, to sleep. say, ‘ Lauch,’ and hes arm, her head, and her cheek, and she would 
The effect of Sir Robert Peel’s free trade measure in throwing out of | tell me the names, and her eyes, her nose, and her chin, and so on; and 
cultivation poor lands, which nothing but extravagantly high prices| then I would touch her lips, and say, ‘ What’s them?’ And she’d say. 
could ever have induced farmers to put under wheat, is lightly touched |‘ Bhil/eau.’ And then I’d kiss her, and say, ‘What’s that?’ And she 
upon, and M. Lavergne makes a very sagacious remark, that the decrease | say,‘ Pog.’ But she was so artless, andso was I ; we didn’t know that’s 
of the breadth of the soil dedicated to cereals is no proof of the decrease | not usual unless people are courtin’;’ for we hadn’t seen anything of the 
of the total yield of this particular class of crops in England. The atten-| world then. 
tion of the farmer being now turned more to the production of meat, he| “ Well, I used to go over that lesson every time I got a chance, and 
is enabled to manure more abundantly, and to gain much heavier yields | soon got it all by heart but that word Pog (kiss,) which I never could 
from Lis narrowed wheat grounds than be could of old from broader but | remember. She said I was very stupid and I must say it over and over 
less fertile fields. Mr. Mechi’s farm at Tiptree Hall affords an excellent | again till I recollected it. Well, it was astonishing how quick she picked 
example of this position. Here on 170 acres he feeds, in addition to work- | up English, and what progress I made in Gaelic ; and it it hadn’t been 
ing horses, 100 horned cattle, 150 sheep, and 200 pigs. All this stock is| for mother, who hated the language like pyson, I do believe I should 
stall-fed. There is scarcely any natural pasture on the farm; one-half is | soon have mastered it so as to speak it as well as you do. But she took 
in wheat and barley and on the other halfin roots and artificial fodder. | every opportunity she could to keep us apart, and whenever I went into 
Owing to the immense amount of manure from these animals, and the | the room where Flora was spinning, or ironing, she would either follow 
extra quantity he throws upon the land, Mr. Mechi obtains crops which | and take a chair, and sit me out, or send me away of an errand, or tell 
to an ordinary English farmer appear extraordinary, and to a French one | me to go and talk to father, who was all alone in the parlour, and seemed 
perfectly fabulous, especially when we consider that the soil, at the same | kinder dull. I never saw a person take such a dislike to the language 
time, is constantly improving in production. We might look upon high | as she did; and she didn’t seem to like poor Flora either, for no other 
farming in England, indeed, as the very antithesis of that pursued in a | reason as I could see under the light of the livin’ sun, but because she 
new country, such as America, where, according to the late Mr. Thomas | spoke it ; for it was impossible not to love her—she was so beautifal, so 
Gisborne, whose essays on agriculture in the Quarterly Review might | artless, and so interesting, and so innocent. But so it was. 
be considered as the last words of science as applied to farming, “aset-| “ Poor thing, I pitied her. The old people couldn’t make out half she 
tler subdues a piece of land, flogs it to death, abandons the carcase, and | said, and mother wouldn’t allow me, who was the only person she could 
then repeats the operation on a new subject.” talk to, to have any conversation with her if she could helpit. Itisa 
M. Lavergne pauses for a moment to regret that the progress of farm-| bad thing to distrust young people, it makes them artful at last; and I 
ing should necessitate the stall-feeding of cattle, or, as it is termed, the | really believe it had that effect on me to a certain extent. The unforta- 
process of “ stabulation ;” and as he says, “one cannot help feeling | nate girl often had to set up late ironing, or something another. And if 
sorry to see these poor animals thus deprived of their liberty, and pre- | you will believe it now, mother never would let me sit up with her to 
vented from moving about, and in thinking that the day may perhaps | keep her company and talk to her; but before she went to bed herself, 
come when all the English cattle which now enjoy the green pastures | always saw me off to my own room. Well, it’s easy to make people go 
will be shut up in melancholy cloisters, which they will leave only for | to bed, but it aint just quite so easy to make them stay there. So when 
the slaughter-house. These manufactories of meat, milk, and manure, | I used to hear the old lady get fairly into Lers, for my room was next to 
where the living animal is absolutely treated as a machine, have some- | father’s, though we went by different stairs to them, I used to go down 
thing about them revolting like a butcher’s stall; and after a visit to | in my stocking feet, and keep her company; for I pitied her from m 
ore of these stalled prisons, where the process of making the staple food | heart. And then we would sit in the corner of the fire-place and 
of the English is so grossly carried on, one takes a loathing at meat for | Gaelic half the night. And you can’t think how pleasant it was. You 
several days.” We need not, we think with him, bid farewell to our pas- | laugh, Miss Janet, but it really was delightful ; they were the happiest 
toral scenes, which poets and painters have so long loved to celebrate. | hours I almost ever spent.”’ 
The days of grass lands are not yet numbered, and liquid manure distri- “ Oh, I don’t doubt it,’ she said, “‘ of course they were.”’ 
buted by the unpoetical hose and jet will, we doubt not, sooner or later “ Tf you think so, Miss,’’ said I, “ p’raps you would finish the lessons 
restore to the landscape the rich and verdant pastures, studded with cat- | with me this evening, if you have nothing particular to do.”’ 
tle in all their old supremacy, notwithstanding the struggles of “ stabula- “Thank you, Sir,” she said, laughing like a yen “ T can speak 
tion ” to efface them. English sufficient for my purpose, and I agree with your mother, Gaeli¢ 
in this country is of no sort of use Bs ame +8 least I am so artless 
1K? r NY and unsophisticated as to think so. But go on, Sir. 
A FEW OF SAM SLICK’S NEW NOTIONS. “ Well, mother two or three times came as near as possible catching 
Extracted from “ Nature and Human Nature,” by the author of | me, for she was awful afraid of lights and fires, she said, and couldn’t 
* Sam Slick the Clock-Maker.” sleep sound if the coals weren’t covered up with ashes, the heart. swept, 
quienes: b weveeaes, and the broom put into a tub of water, and she used to get up and pop into 
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with the country feeling, while the French aristocracy holds itself aloof. 
The rural tastes of our upper classes have produced energetic minds, out 
of which the constitution has taken its rise, and this very element again 
being conservative has prevented liberty from running into excess. This 
guarded freedom is wanting to France, which presents in this ct a 
near resemblance to Ireland. The third cause of the success of English 
agriculture is markets. Manufacture and commerce, the two flourishing 
children of long established liberty, absorb an immense mass of the popu- 
lation, to supply which farming has naturally become a profession of 
itself. The three great centres of non-agricultural population—Liver- 
pool, Manchester, its satellite towns, and London, contain at least one- 
third of the English nation. M. Lavergne, with a discernment not com- 
mon to his countrymen, and not, indeed, too often found in this country 
among the agricultural population, points out how essential are the ser- 
vices that manufacture and commerce render to agriculture, and, indeed, 
to each other ; the former bear to the latter, he philosophically observes, 
the same relation that forage crops and the multiplication of animals do 
to the cereal crops ; they produce the capital, or manure, which is neces- 
ne to invigorate the land, and to keep its production on the increase. 
ithout Arkwright, Bakewell would have been impossible, and with- 
out Bakewell we should never probably have had the Mechis, the Paseys, 
and the Huxtables. The line that separates the agriculturist from the 
manufacturer is, in fact, becoming every day more feeble. Human skill, 
as exhibited in machinery and in the various processes by which we 
quicken the earth, is rapidly emancipating us from our state of utter de- 
pendence upon the elements, and the inherent powers of production of 
particular scils. Our partnership with nature is, indeed, more intimate 
than ever, but our relations have in a measure changed. She is now the 
sleeping member of the firm, and we the active agents, rote | in a 
thousand ways to bring out her latent capabilities by mechanical, chy- 
mical, and industrial appliances. We scarify, grind, pound, and delve 
her surface with a thousand ingenious contrivances, which, by their com- 
ay ae and delicate parts, seem, as our author says, rather calculated 
‘or the spinning factory than for the open field. We supply to the soil 
by the cunning of the chymist the very ingredients it requires, and Pro- 
fessor Way will tell you to a nicety what quantity of phosphates and sul- 
phates a field craves for to keep it in good condition. We send thousands 
of miles for manure to invigorate its powers, but here we must submit to 
be taught rather than to teach France : for, while Paris carefully collects 
and applies her sewage to the surrounding land, we allow enough to form 
the lifeblood of a million acres either to flow into and contaminate our 
river or to stagnate and create disease beneath our feet. 

Even what we see of improvement aboveground constitutes but a por- 
tion of our progress. A network of pipes hidden in the earth carries off 
the water which destroys vegetation, and renders the subsoil dry and per- 
vious to the air, without which germination cannot take place. Every- 
thing promises, says our author, that within ten years all England will 
be drained. “ It is as if the island were once more rising out of the 
sea.”” High farming seems to M. Lavergne peculiarly characteristic of 
the boldness of our agriculturists, and of the perfect confidence with 
which we invest immense capital in our land—a confidence which he 
looks for in vain in his own country. The revolution we are producing 
in the land strikes the Frenchman with enthusiasm :— 


“ Each field will henceforth be a kind of machine, worked in every sense by 
the hand of man, pierced below by all kinds of canals, some for carrying off the 
water, others for bringing manure, and—who can tell ?—perhaps also to convey 
hot or cold air, as uired, for effecting the most rapid changes on its surface ; 
the steam-engine sends forth its columns of smoke over the green landscapes 
celebrated by Thomson. The peculiar charm of the English fields threatens to 
henge 9 2) with the green fields and hedges ; the feudal character is weakened 
| the destruction of the game ; parks themselves are attacked, as depriving the 
plough of too much space. At the same time, property is hwy. wy J a change; 
it is being divided, and in part passing into new hands, whilst the farmer, with 
long leases, becomes more oak more enfranchised from the authority of his 
landlord. There is involved in all this more than an agricultural question; 
the whole body of English society is affected by it. It must not be supposed 
that the English make no revolutions ; on the contrary, they revolutionize to a 
great extent ; they are always at it, but in their own quiet way. Thus, they 
attempt only what is poasiite and really useful, and one may be sure that at 


the close there will be complete satisfaction, without the entire destruction of 
the past.’ 


After reading these pages we might even contemplate with a more 
satisfied eye tbe field labourer himself, whom we have been accustomed 
to consider as the mere clod of our social system. When we look upon 


the slow-moving peasant, whose heavy iron-shod boots, clogged and 
loaded with stiff clay, seem to drag his body and soul down to the earth, 





we do not give him sufficient credit tor the perfect manner in which he 
accomplishes his limited task. This feature is always remarked by | 





the room very sudden; and though she warn’t very light of foot, we 

“ The best shot I ever knew, was a tailor, at Albany. He used to be | used to be too busy repeating words to keep watch as we ought.” 
very fond of brousin’ in the forest sometimes, and the young fellows was| What an artless couple,” said Janet ; “ well, I never! how you can 
apt to havea shy at Thimble. They talked of the skirés of the forest, the | have the face to pretend so, I don’t know! Well, you do beat all!” 
capes of the Hudson, laughing in their sleeve, giving a fellow a bastin,| ‘ A suspicious parent,’’sais I, “ Miss, as I said before, makes an artful 
having a stitch in the side, cuffing a fellow’s ears, taking a tuck-in at| child. I never knew what guile was before that. Well, one night; oh 
lunch, or calling mint-julip an inside-lining, and so on ; and every time | dear, it makes my heart ache to think of it, it was the last we ever spent 
apy o’ these words came out, they all laughed like anything. together. Flora was starching muslins, mother had seen me off to my 

“* Well, the critter, who was really a capital fellow, used to join in the | room, and then went to hers, when down I crept in my stockin’ feet as 
laugh himself, but still grinnin’ is no proof a man enjoys it; for a hyena | usual, puts a chair into the chimney corner, and we sat down and re- 
will laugh, if you give him a poke. So what does he do, but practise in | peated our lessons. We came to the word Pog (kiss), I always used to 
secret every morning and evening at pistol-shooting for an hour or two, | forget it ; and it’s very odd, for it’s the most beautiful one in the lan- 
until he was a shade more than perfection itself. Well, one day he was| guage. We soon lost all caution, and it sounded so loud and sharp it 
out with a party of them same coons, and they began to run the old rig | started mother ; and before we knew where we were, we heard her enter 
on him as usual. And he jumps upon eend, and in a joking kind o’way, | the parlour which was next to us. In an instant I wasoff and behind the 
said: Gentlemen, can any of you stitch a button hole, with the button in | entry door, and Flora was up and at work. Just then the old lady came 
it?’ Well, they all roared out at that like mad. ; . in as softly as possible, and stood and surveyed the room allround. I 

“*No, Sirree,’ sais they, ‘ but come, show us, Thimble, will you? | could see her through the crack of the door, she actually seemed disap- 
that’s a good fellow. Tom, fetch the goose, to press it when it’s done. | pointed at not finding me there. 
Dick, cabbage a bit of cloth for him to try it upon. Why, Tom, you are| “* What noise was that I heard Flora,’ she said, speakin’ as mild as if 
as sharp as a needle. she was actilly afraid to wake the cat up. 

“¢ Well,’ sais he, ‘ I’ll show you.’ . “ Flora lifted the centre of the muslin, she was starching, with one 

“ So he went to a tree, and took out of his pocket a fippenny bit, that | hand, and makin’ a hollow under it in the palm of the other, she held it 


had a hole in the centre, and putting in it a small nail, which he had pro- | close up to the old woman’s face, and clapped it ; and it made the very 
vided, he fastened it to the tree. 


: q a” identical sound of the smack she had heard, and the dear child repeated 
“* Now,’ said he, taking out a pair of pistols, and lots of ammunition, | it in quick succession several times. The old lady jumped back the mat: 

from the bottom of his prog-basket, where he had hid them. ‘ Now,’ said | ter of a foot or a more, she positively looked skared, as if the old gentle- 

he, ‘ gentlemen, the way to stitch a button-hole, is to put balls all round | man would think somebody was a kissin’ of her. 

that button, in a close ring, and never disturb them ; that’s what we tai- 


I “ Oh dear, I thought I should have teeheed right out. She seemed ut- 
— = workmanlike,’ and he fired away, shot after shot, till he had terly confounded, and Flora looked, as she was, the dear critter, so 
one it. 


artless and innocent! It dumbfoundered her completely. Still she 
* * Now,’ said he, ‘ gentlemen, that button has to be fastened,’ and he | warn’t quite satisfied. 


fired, and drove the nail that it hung on, into the tree. ‘ And now, gen-| “+ What’s this chair doing so far in the chimbley corner?’ said she. 

tlemen,’ said he, ‘I have stood your shots for many along day; turn| <‘ How glad I was there warn’t two there. The fact is, we never used 

about is fair play. The first man that cracks a joke at me, en account of | but one, we was quite young, and it was alwaps big enough for us 

my calling, must stand my shot, and if I don’t stitch his button-hole for | both. 

him, I am no tailor ; that’s all.’ “ Flora talked Gaelic as fast as hail, slipt off her shoes, sat down on 
“Well, they all cheered him when he sat down, and they drank his | it, put her feet to the fire, folded her arms across her bosom, laid her 

health ; and the boss of the day said : ‘ Well, Street,’ said he, ‘ you are | head back and looked so sweet and so winnin’ into mother’s face, and 


@ man.’ . said, ‘ cha n’eil Beurl,’ (I have no English) and then proceeded in 
“ «There you are again,’ said Street ; ‘ that is a covered joke at a tai-| Gaelic, 


lor being only the ninth part of one. I pass it over this time, but let’s| “+ If you hadn’t sat in that place, yourself, when you was young, I 
have no more of it.’ guess you wouldn’t be so awful scared at it, you old goose.’ 

*“ * No, Sirree, no, said boss ; ‘ on honour now, I didn’t meanit. And| “I thought I never saw her look so lovely. Mother was not quite 

I say, too, let there be no more of it.’ ”’ persuaded she was wrong after all. She looked all round agin, as it she 

_- was sure I was there, and then came towards the door where I was, so I 

A NEW WAY TO LEARN GAELIC. sloped up-stairs like a shadow on the wall, and into bed in no time ; but 


“ That girl talks worse and worse,’ said mother. she followed up and came close to me, and holdin’ the candle in my 
“ «Well, I won’t say that,’ says father, a little mollified, ‘ for she can’t | face, said: 7 
talk at all, so there is no worse about it. I am sorry though Iscared| “ ‘ Sam, are you asleep? 
her. I wish somebody would teach her English. “ Well, I didn’t answer. 
“*T will,’ sais I, ‘ father, and she shall teach me Gaelic in return.| “ ‘ Sam,’ sais she, ‘ why don’t you speak?’ and she shook me. 
“ «Indeed you shan’t,’ sais mother ; ‘ you have got something better| “‘ Hullo,’ sais I, pretendin’ to wake up, ‘ what’s the matter ? have I 


to do than larning her ; and as for Gaelic, I can’t bear it. It’s a horrid | Overslept myself? is it time to get up?’ and I put out my arm to rub my 

outlandish language, and of no earthly use whatever under the blessed | eyes, and lo and behold I exposed my coat sleeve. 

sun. It’s worse than Indian.’ ‘** No, Sam,’ said she, ‘ you couldn’t oversleep yourse If, for you havn’t 
“* Do, Sam,’ said father ; ‘ it’s an act of kindness, and she is an orphan, | Slept at all, you ain’t even ondressed.’ 

and besides Gaelic may be of great use to you in life. I like Gaelic my-| “‘ Ain’t I,’ said I,‘ are you sure?’ F F 

self; we had some brave Jacobite Highland soldiers in our army in the | ‘“ ‘ Why look here,’ said she, throwin’ down the clothes and pullin’ my 

war that did great service, but unfortunately nobody could understand | coat over my head till she nearly strangled me. — ae 

them. And as for orphans, when I think how many fatherless children} “ ‘ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I hadn’t stripped,’ saisI. ‘Whena 

we made for the British—’ fellow is so peskilly sleepy as I be, I suppose be is glad to turn in any 
“* You might have been better employed,’ said mother, but he didn’t | way.’ ay 

hear her, and went right on. “ She never spoke another word, but I saw a storm was brewin’, and 
**T have a kindly feelin’ towards them. She is a beautiful girl | I heard her mutter to herself,‘ creation! what a spotofwork! I’li have 

that.’ no teaching of mother tongue here.’ Next morning she sent me to Bos- 
“< If it warn’t for her carrotty hair and freckled face,’ said mother, | ton of an errand, and when I returned, two days after, Fiora was gone 

looking at me, ‘ she wouldn’t be so awful ugly after all, would she ?” to live with sister Sally. I have never forgiven myself for that foily ; 
“+ Yes, Sam,’ sais father, ‘ teach her English for heaven’s sake ; but | but really it ail came of our being so artless and so innocent. There was 

mind, she must give you lessons in Gaelic. Languages is a great | no craftin either ofus, Sue forgot to remove the chair from the chimb- 





thing.’ | ley corner, poor simple-minded thing, and I forgot to keep my coat 
“ © It’s great nonsense,’ said mother, raisin’ her voice. | sleeve covered. Yes, yes, it all came of our being too innocent ; but 
“ ¢ It’s my orders,’ said father, holding up his bead and standing erect | that’s the way, ladies, L learned Gaelic.’ 

‘ It’s my orders. marm, and they must be obeyed ;’ and he walked out of fin 

the room as stiff as a ramrod, and as Grand as a Turk. A SPEC. IN HACKMATACK KNEES, 
“ « Sam,’ sais mother, when we was alone, ‘let the gal be; the less she “ When the ‘Black Hawk’ was at Causeau, we happened to have a 

talks the more she’ll work. Do you understand, my dear” 


| queer, original sort of man, a Nova Scotia doctor on board, who joined 


“¢ That’s just my idea, mother,’ sais I. eur party at Ship Harbour, for the purpose of taking a cruise with us. 
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Not having anything above particalar to do, we left the vessel and took 


Purl me fo wpa «Cao Hdward’s Island, as my commission re- 





me to spend a day or two there, and inquire about the fisberies. 

ell, althou ni don’t trade now, I spekelate sometimes when I see a 

t smart , and especially if there is fan in the transaction. So, 

I, ‘ Doctor, I will play possum with these folks, and take a rise out 

of them, that will astonish their weak nerves, / know, while I put several 
hundred dollars in my pocket at the same time.’ So I advertised that I 
would give four pounds ten shillings for the largest Hackmatack knee in 
the island, four pounds for the second, three pounds ten shillings for the 
third, and three pounds for the fourth biggest one. I suppose, Squire, 
ou know what a ship’s knee is, don’t you? It is a crooked piece of tim- 
ter, exactly the shape of a man’s leg when kneeling. It forms two sides 
of @ square, and makes a grand fastening for the side and deck beams of 

vessel. é 
nie What in the world do you want of only four of those knees?’ said 
the Doctor. 

« * Nothing,’ said I, ‘ but to raise a laugh on these critters, and make 
them pay real handsome for the joke.’ 

Well, every bushwhacker and forest-ranger in the island thought he 
knew where to find four enormous ones, and that he would go and get 
them, and say nothing to nobody, and all that morning fixed for the de- 
livery, they kept coming into the shipping place with them. People 
couldo’t think what under the light of the living sun was going on, for it 
seemed as if every team in the province was at work, and all the coun- 
trymen were runuing mad on junipers. Perhaps no livin’ soul ever see 
gach a beautiful collection of ship-timber afore, and I am sure never will 
again in a crow’s age. The way these ‘ old oysters’ (a nick-name I gave 
the islanders, on account of their everlastin’ beds of this shell-fish,) opened 
their mugs and gaped, was a caution to dying calves. 

“ At the time appointed, there were eight hundred sticks on the ground, 
the very best in the colony. Well, I went very gravely round and se- 
lected the four largest, and paid for them cash down on the nail, accord- 
ing to contract. The goneys seed their fix, but didn’t know how they 
got into it, They didn’t think hard of me, for I advertised for four sticks 
only, and I gave a very high price for them; but they did think little 
mean of themselves, that’s a fact, for each man had but four pieces, and 
they were too ridiculous large for the thunderin’ small vessels built on 
the island. They scratched their heads in a way that was harrowing, 
even in a stubble-field. 

“ *My gracious,’ sais I, “ hackmatacks, it seems to me, is as thick in 
this country as blackberries in the Fall, after the robins have left to go 
to sleep for the winter. Who on earth would have thought there was so 
many here? Oh, children of Israel! What a lot there is, ain’t there? 
Why, the father of this island couldn’t hold them all.’ 

«“¢ Father of this island,’ sais they, ‘ who is he!’ 

“ ¢ Why,’ sais I, ‘ ain’t this Prince Edward’s ?’ 

«“ « Why, yes,’ sais they, looking still more puzzled. 

“ ¢ Well, sais I,‘ in the middle of Halifax harbour is King George's 
Ysland, and that must be the father of this.’ 

“ Well, if they could see any wit in that speech, it is more than I 
could, to save my soul alive ; but it is the easiest thing in the world to 
set a crowd off a tee-heeing. They can’t help it, for it is electrical. Go 
to the circus now, and you will hear a stupid joke of the clown; well, 

‘ou are determined you won’t laugh, but somehow you can’t help it no 
‘how you can fix it, although you are mad with yourself for deing so, and 
you jus roar out and are as big a fool as all the reat. 

“ Well it made them laugh, and that was enough for me. 

“ Sais I, ‘ the worst of it is, gentlemen, they are all so shocking large, 
and as there is no small ones among them they can’t be divided into 
lots, still, as you seem to be disappointed, I will make you an offer for 
them, cash down, all hard gold.’ So I gave them a bid at a very low 
figure, say half nothing, ‘ and,’ sais I, ‘ I advise you not to take it, they 
are worth much more, if a.man only knows what to do with them. Some 
of your traders, I make no manner of doubt, will give you twice as much 
if you will only take your pay in goods, at four times their value, and 
perhaps they mightent like your selling them to a stranger, for they are 
all responsible government-men, and act accordin’ ‘ to the well-under- 
stood wishes of the people.’ I shall sail in two hours, and you can let 
me know ; but mind, I can only buy all or none, for I shall have to hire 
a vessel to carry them. After all,’ sais I, ‘ perhaps we had better not 
trade, for,’ taking out a handful of sovereigns from my pocket, and jing- 
ling them, ‘ there is no two ways about it ; these little fellows are easier 
‘to carry by a long chalk than them great lummokin’ hackmetacks. Good 
bye, = on peep 

“ Well, one of the critters, who was as awkward as a wrong boot, soon 
calls out, ‘ whough,’ to me, so I turns and sais ‘ well, “old hoss,’’ what do 
you want? At which they laughed louder than before. 

* Sais he, ‘ we have concluded to take your offer.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ sais I, ‘ there is no back out in me’ here is your money, the 
‘knees is mine.’ So I shipped them, and had the satisfaction to oblige 
them, and put two hundred and fifty pounds in my pocket. There are 
three things, Squire, I like in aspekelation :—First. A fair shake. Se- 
cond. A fair profit; and Third, a fair share of fan.”’ 





Kuipervial Parliament. 
THE BUDGET. 


tlouse of Commons, April 20. 
The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and 


Means,— . 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER made bis financial state- 
ment. After stating the reasons why this statement had been delayed, 
ihe proceeded to detail the various items of the revenue and expenditure 
of the past year, and the estimates of both for the ensuing year, the result 
of which was that the amount of the estimated inccme of the next year 
was £63,339,000, and that of the expenditure, including Ways and Means 
bills due for the past year, and a margin of £4,440,000, £86,339,000, 
showing a deficiency of £23,000,000, for which it was necessary to pro- 
vide, and it was his duty, he said, to submit the Ways and Neans by 
which that deficiency was to be made good. It had been proposed, he 
observed, that the expenditure of the war should be defrayed by taxes 
‘raised within the year ; but experience, he thought, had shown in this 
and other nations that it was impossible, with a large expenditure for 
military purposes, to raise immediate taxes sufficient to defray the whole 
of the extraordinary military charges. The Government had therefore 
taken steps to raise a loan to cover a portion of the deficiency of the year. 
It was incumbent, however, upon Parliament to take measures to pre- 
vent a loan from becoming a perpetual burden. The idea of a sinking 
fand had been fondly cherished to the last by Mr. Pitt; subordinate bo- 
‘dies and railway companies had raised money upon securities extinguish- 
able within a certain number of years ; and another mode of preventing 
the perpetuation of debt by loans was by raising money on terminable 
annuities—that is, annuities for a limited number of years, including, 
with the interest, a certain portion of the principal. But it had been 
found in practice that terminable annuities were so little marketable, 
that it had been at no time possible in this country to effect a loan by 
that species of security alone. The Government had therefore no option 
in the matter, and, ander these circumstances, they were compelled to 
effect a portion of the loan in some perpetual stock. If the loan of £16,- 
000,000 were to be repaid at the end of 30 years, it would be necessary 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the time to provide a surplus to 
that amount, in order to extinguish the debt. 

The Government were of opinion that this course would be inexpe- 
dient ; but, in order to prevent the creation of a perpetual burden, they 
some to insert in the act a clause rendering it obligatory upon the 

vernment at the conclusion of the war to set aside annually £1,000,000 
until the whole £16,000,000 should. be extinguished, and they had nego- 
tiated such a portion of the loan as they thought they could obtain in 
terminable annuities in that species of security. It was proposed, besides 
the loan, to make an addition to tbe taxation to the extent of £5,300,000, 
and he proceeded to state the manner in which this addition was to be 
effected. It was proposed, he said, to increase the present duties upon 
Sugar 3s. per cwt., varying according to quality, which was expected to 
Produce £1,200,000 ; to add 1d. per Ib. upon coffee, raising the duty from 
3d. to 4d., estimated to produce £150,000 ; and to increase the duty upon 
tea from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d., calculated to yield £750,000, making an addi- 
tion to the Customs’ revenue of £2,100,000. The only alteration he con- 
templated in the stamp duties was the removal of the exemption applicable 
to bankers’ checks drawn within 15 miles, the produce of which he esti- 
mated at £200,000. The only augmentation he proposed in the Excise 
revenue was in the duty upon spirits, b assimilating that upon Scotch 
. ts, now paying 6s. to that paid by English spirits, namely 7s. 10d, and 

y Taising the duty upon Irish spirits to 6s. The produce of this altera- 


tion he estimated at £1,000,000. This iti i 
tion of £3,300,000, 7 made a total addition of indirect 


: he proposed to raise the remaining £2,000,000 
2 direct taxation. The Government, after full consideration: bad come 
‘to the conclusion that the best form of direct taxation was that of the in- 


THe Alvion. 


simply adding one per cent., or 2d in the pound, to the 
present rate of tax, the necessary sum would be raised. He should 
ask the House, in addition, for a power to issue £3,000,000 Exchequer-bille. 
The Ways and Means for the year 1855-6 would, therefore, be as follows : 








eome tax, and 





Income from existing taxes...........--sesscescemececeesees £63 

BOOM. bin os dis Ure dcle dele Ws bc 050s eid oe 

New taxes to be received in the year 

PUDONG es 0p 9 0008s bed cesbv lowed. s0:9'6i Sobie d SNS 3,000,000 
86,339,000 


After reading details showing the cxpansion of our trade, and insisting 
that the great mass of wealth in the country could well bear this increas- 
ed charge, while its resources remained unimpaired, Sir C. Lewis stated 
shortly the terms of the loan which had been contracted that morning— 
namely, that the Government had obtained £100 money for every £100. 
Three per Cent. Consols, the lender of each £100 receiving an annuity of 
14s. 6d., terminable at the end of 30 years. He had every reason, he 
said, to believe that these terms were fair between the contractors and 
the Government, and that the public would be satisfied with the arrange- 
ment; and he concluded by moving certain resolutions. 

Mr. LAING observed that the loan was neither one thing nor the other ; 
that it would have been practicable to obtain the whole loan in some ter- 
minable form, and that the prospective sinking fund would share the fate 
of all similar experimente, He thought that, by creating a new 34 per 
cent. stock, and by opening the loan to the public, the Government 
might have obtained more favourable terms. 

After some remarks by Sir H. Willoughby and Mr. Frewen—Mr. 
GLADSTONE said, he was not prepared to withold his assent from the 
proposition that the House should affirm the contract which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had provisionally made, retaining all his previous 
Opinions as to loans. He wished, however, that the provisions as to the 
repayment of the loan could be excladed from the resolution, because he 
desired to have time to consider that provision. He admitted the neces- 
sity of providing for a considerable portion of the expenditare of the 
year by borrowing money. 

Sir F. KELLY denounced the whole scheme of the loan.—Mr. W. 
WILLIAMS objected to the way in which it was proposed to add to the 
national debt. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, in reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone, stated that the obligation proposed to be undertaken by the Go- 
vernment for the extinction of the permanent loan was no condition of 
the contract ; it was a matter entirely within the descretion of the House, 
which, if it did not approve this provision, might modify or reject it. 
The discussion which followed turned chiefly upon the priaociple and 
terms of the loan. Ultimately, the resolutions were agreed to, and or- 
dered to be reported, 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCE. 


Monday, April 23. 
Mr. BRIGHT—The importance of the question which [ am about to 
put to the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s Governmen: will be a 
sufficient apology for my putting it without having given previous notice. 
I wish to know whether he House can be informed or is to understand 
that the noble lord the member for the city of London has left Vienna, 
and if the conferences and negotiations are considered by the Govern- 
ment to be at an end? (Hear, hear.] If that be so, I wish also to ask 
whether the noble lord can inform the House on what day he will make 
a specific statement, or afford to the house documentary information, 
whereby we may be enabled to ascertain precisely what is the difference 
between the terms offered by the Allies and any terms that may have 
been offered as counter propositions by the Russian Government, in order 
that the House and the country may precisely understand, if the war be 
prolonged, what is to be the object of the war in future? [Hear, hear.] 
As I have not been enabled to find persons agreeing as to why the war 
began at all, I am the more anxious that we should know exactly how 
we stand, apart from the obscurity of diplomatic language, and I there- 
fore ask the noble lord if he can give the House, at an early period, the 
specific information for which I ask. [Hear, hear.] 
_ Lord PALMERSTON—The subject referred to by the hon. gentleman 
is of too great and deep importaace for me to shrink from some explana- 
tion at the present moment, (hear, hear,] though, as to what may be the 
time at which her Majesty’s Government may think fit to give more de- 
tailed information, or to lay any papers upon the table, I am not pow in 
@ position to state. It is well known to the House that the English and 
French Governments, in concert with the Government of Austria, had 
determined that the proper development of the third point, which regard- 
ed the treaties of 1840 and 1841, with respect to the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus, should be, among other things, that the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the Black Sea should hanceforth be made to 
cease. [Hear, hear.] That was the principle laid down by England 
and France, and agreed to by Austria, and it was in the abstract ac- 
cepted by the Russian Plenipotentiary. On Thursday last, at the con- 
ference held on that day, at which were present the English, French, 
Austrian, Turkish, and Russian Plenipotentiaries, the Plenipotentiaries 
of England, France, Austria, and Turkey proposed to the representative 
of Russia, as a mode of making the preponderance of Russia cease in the 
Black Sea—which, in principle, had been admitted and accepted by Rus- 
sia—either that the amount of the Russian naval force in the Black 
Sea should henceforth be limited by treaty, or that the Black Sea should 
be declared entirely neutral ground, and all ships of war of all coun- 
tries be excluded from it, so that henceforth it should be a sea of com- 
merce only. [Hear, hear.] The Russian Plenipotentiary required forty- 
eight hours to take that proposal into consideration. Those forty-eight 
hours elapsed on Saturday, and on Saturday another conference was held, 
at which the Russian Plenipotentiary absolutely refused to accept either 
of the alternatives proposed, those alternatives being pressed by the 
four other Plenipotentiaries unanimously. Thereupon the Conference ad- 
journed sine die, and my noble friend the member for the City of London, 
and the French Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, were to take their depar- 
ture from Vienna in the course of the present day. [Hear, hear.] 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY said, the noble lord had not answered the 
question of the hon. gentleman with respect to any counter propositions 
which might have been made by Russia. [Hear, hear.] 

Lord PALMERSTON—I have to state that Russia made no counter 
proposition. [ Hear, hear.] 


TELEGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Thursday, April 26. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had been given to understand that the electric 
telegraph had been opened from Balaklava to-day or yesterday, and he 
wished to ask the noble lord at the head of the Government whether any 
information had been received from the seat of war; and, if so, whether 
he had any objection to state to the House the nature of that information ? 
He wished further to ask whether the telegraph would be available to the 

ublic. 

, Lord PALMERSTON.—I beg to inform the hon. gentleman that the 
telegraph to which he refers is open, and that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty received messages by it to-day and yesterday. Those messages do 
not contain any news from the Crimea, but simply announce that the 
telegraph is opened. (A laugh.) I am not now ale to state whe- 
ther arrangements have been made for affording the use of the telegraph 
to the public ; but I will answer that part of the hon. gentleman’s question 
another day. 

Mr. LAYARD.—Am I to understand that no information has been re- 
ceived with reference to the siege—whether the bombardment has been 
successful or not? 

Lord PALMERSTON.—The telegraphic message does not bear upon 
that subject. (Laughter.) 

Sir C. WOOD said, as the two messages to which his noble friend had 
referred were addressed to him, he might inform the House that he yes- 
terday received a telegraphic despatch from Sir E. Lyons, dated the day 
before, and acknowledging the receipt of a communication from the Ad- 
miralty. To-day he bad received a telegraphic despatch from our consul 
at Bucharest (as we understood) dated yesterday, and stating that be had 
no news to communicate. (A laugb.) 

This is rather a serious subject for joking upon. Ata later period of 
the evening the subject was thus renewed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked if he was right in understanding that there was 
now telegraphic communication between this country pry Balaklava ? 

Sir C. WOOD said, the telegraph was not open the whole way, there 
being « break between Varna and Cape Kelegra. Yesterday, being the 
25th, he had received a despatch from Balaklava dated on the 24th, ac- 
beer yocsing the receipt of certain communications from him. (Hear, 

ear. 

Mr. ROEBUCK.— As it appeared that in 24 heurs we could communi- 
cate with Balaklava, he had to ask the noble Lord at the’ head of the 
Government whether, in these circumstances, he would consider it within 





the scope of his duty to endeavour to ascertain and learn what bad actu- 
ally happened at the seat of war? (Loud cheers.) 
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Lord PALMERSTON.—I may state to the House that it is my inten- 

tion to request my noblefriend at the head of the War to 

urge the commander of the forces to let us have every some in- 
of what is passing at the seat of war. (Cheers.) 


— 
THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Ten Days or Bowsarpwent.—In attempting to trace the course and 
the effeets of the great operations in which the allied forces bave recently 
been engaged before Sebastopol the difficulty of the task is facreased by 
the circumstance that the irregular and indistinct communications of the 
telegraph are of a much more recent date than the incidents of which we 
have a full and precise account from our own correspondent. Weare 
informed, indeed, that the telegraphic wire is nearly complete between 
Whiteball-gardens and Balaklava, and that Lord Panmure may at this 
moment be in hourly communication with Lord Raglan. Bat, if this be 
the case, the Government seems to have kept this mode of intercourse 
with the army to themselves, and we are in possession of no positive in- 
telligence later than the 19th inst., which accompanies the last 
of the 14th. Hence, we are led to judge of the success or the failure of 
a particular operation before we clearly understand in what it 
or by what forces it was executed, and the general impression of the pro- 

of the siege becomes perplexing and confused because the events 
ae known to us out of their proper series and order. The fact is, 
however, that to form a correct notion of this prodigious enterprise, ag 
far as our present accounts enable us to judge of it, we must examine the 
particular and detailed effects of the fire of the French and English bat- 
teries more than the general result, which can only be ascertained when 
the whole operation is completed. 

The extreme right of the positions occupied by the besiegers is in the hands 
of the French, and they have constructed extensive batteries on the heights 
in front of the scene of the battle of Inkermana, so as to answer the Rue- 
sian batteries on the other side of the Tchernaya, and also to ~~~ the 
fire of the Mamelon, which is at a distance of about 600 yards, assing 
from the right to the left, the next works are Gordon’s and Chapman’s 
Batteries, with the Lancaster Battery over them, rising up to the Victoria 
Redoubt, which is almost in front of the Redan. Oa the 12th inst, our cor- 
respondent reports that the fire of these guns had kept under one face of 
the Redan, damaged six or seven guns in the Round Tower, and injured 
the other Russian batteries on the left. The latest accounts, which are 
of the 19th, brought by the Asmodée, state that the whole of the ambus- 
cades in front of the Central Tower have now been occupied by the Allies, 
and converted iuto a portion of our own lines ; so that on Peet ae there 
is a considerable advance, for we have first silenced the guns in 
the rear of this position, and then acquired possession of the approaches 
they were beginning to direct against our centre. 

his advance is the more important as the ground occupied by the 
Russians in front of the Mamelon and the Round Tower the two 
divisions of our Left Attack, and toa certain extent enfiladed both of them. 
Crossing the ravine which descends to the Careening-harbour, we arrive 
at the scene of the principal French sperations directed against the town 
itself, and here again the results of the fire appear to be considerable. 

The most advanced work of the Russians on that point is the Flagstaff 
Battery, which not only commands the approach to the town on the left 
of the Careening-harbour, but also crosses its fire with the Malakhoff 
Tower on the other side of the ravine in such a manner as seriously to 
impede the advance of the besiegers. From the first day of the siege, 
eight months ago, the reduction of the Flagstaff Battery has been one of 
the most essential objects of the assailants. Our correspondent now 
states that the French fire had completely crushed the guns of the Flag- 
staff Battery, and considerably injured the Garden Battery behind it, 
these two works being io front of the right of the French main attack. 

There is no doubt that throughout the town has been defended with 
the greatest courage and pertinacity. Repeated sorties have been made, 
both on the night of the 13th and again on the 18th, and a French mine 
has been successfully exploded. Passing to the extreme left of this at- 
tack, the front of the Quarantine Fort is stated to be entirely destroyed 
and in front of the town our brave allies have succeeded in tracing a 
digging the trench of their fourth parallel, which must bring them into 
the closest proximity to the Russian works. 

These details certainly indicate the steady progress of the scientific 
operations of this extraordinary siege, under difficulties which may tral 
be said to be unprecedented, but we are left in the dark as to many poin 
which are of scarcely inferior importance to that general and final result 
which interests ourselves and all the world. We do not know 
the extent or the nature of the stores and reinforcements which the Ras- 
sians still receive from the interior, the condition of their guns, the sup- 
ply of their ammunition, or the real state of their army, for in a place 
net yet invested it is impossible to surmise to what extent the enorm oug 
consumption and the frightful losses of such a siege can have been re- 
——— The Crimea itself is unproductive, and every article brought to 

ebasto pol, since the sea has been closed, must have been transported 
from Cherson, a distance of 250 miles, overland. It appears to be, on the 
whole, a fortunate circumstance that at the very moment of this at tack 
the weather again became rough and rainy, for the valley of the Tcher- 
naya, being flooded, completed our line of countervallation, and protec- 
ted us from any attack on the side of Balaklava. The Turkish and 

Egyptian forces, which have now arrived, and are under the command of 
Omar Pasha in person, prove a valuable addition to the allied armies ; 
they effectually cover Balaklava, and, whether the bombardment be fol- 
lowed by a partial assault of the town or by operations in the field, we 
have no doubt these troops will perform essential service. 

Happily, the losses hitherto sustained by the allied armies in the course 
of the bombardment are inconsiderable, when compared with the extraor- 
dinary extent of the fire on both sides. The object of a cannonade of this 
nature is rather to destroy guns and silence batteries than to destroy life, 
and accordingly the actual loss to the armies is frequently less than it 
would bein an hour’s skirmish in front of the trenches. It is clear, there- 
fore, that on the termination of this extraordinary fire, which had already 
been prolonged for more than 10 days, the allied army cannot relapse into 
a state of inaction, and that the Generals in command of the expedition 
must have prepared their plans, in the event of the non-success of the 
cannonade. An attack ofthis nature never reduces a fortified town which 
is vigorously defended ; and Sebastopol has long since been exposed to 
all that can be inflicted on it by a storm of projectiles. Everything de- 
pends on the vigour of the next step and the promptitude with which it 
is taken, for the Russians have shown so much activity in repairing their 
former losses and disasters, that the only chance of success is to take im- 
mediate advantage of the impression made upon their works. The dura- 
tion of such a fire as that which opened on the 9th of April has its natu- 
ral limits, and it is easy to compute the vast consumption’of ammunition 
from guns each firing 120 rounds per day. The moment must, before this, 
have arrived for a different and more euterprising movement against the 
enemy, if we are to entertain the hope of reaping a 4 advan from 
these vast Loe pnp and long-continued efforts. e army has not 
only improved and consolidated its Mr wmy before the tows, but it has 
also the means of action beyond. We have some reason to believe that a 
successful cavalry reconnaissance had already been made by Omar Pasha ; 
the 10th Hussars had arrived in the Crimea ; and, though we cannot ven- 
ture to expeet tidings of the immediate fall of Sebastopol, we trust that 
the allied forces have now entered upon a period of active operations 
which will not end without a decisive and glorious result.— Times, 
April 2. +e 
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Mivitary Casvatties.—Killed, Lieut. Luce, R. A., 2 sergeants, 19 rank and 


file. Wounded, Capt. Crofton and Lieut. Sinclair, R.A , severely ; Lieut. Le- 
strange, R. A., slightly; 1 sergeant, 51 rank and file. Navat Brigaps.— 
Killed, Lieuts. Twyford, of the on, and Douglas, of the Queen; 15 men. 
Wounded, Capt. Lord John Hay ; Lieuts. Armstoa and D’Aeth ; Lieut. Steele, 
R. M. A.; 58 men, and 14 contused. 


Frencu Acoounts.—Paris, April 25.—The Moniteur announces that 
the Minister of Marine has received the following despatch from Admiral 
Bruat :—“ On the 17th the fire of our batteries maintained its superiority, 
In front of the Central Tower we have carried a series of ambuscades, 
and those works where we have established ourselves are now comprised 
in our lines. We have crowned a ravine in that direction, which run 
along the fortifications of the town, where the enemy formerly kept the 
reserves in safety. Before the Flagstaff Bastion we sprung a mine (four- 
neaux de mine) at a distance of 50 metres. This operation, which per- 
fectly succeeded, gave us a new parallel, and was successfully joined to 


the others. From the 12th to the 14th, notwithstanding the renewed at- - 


tacks of the Russians, we had only about 300 men hors de combat.””—The 
commander of the frigate which brought the news added that the situa- 
tion was generally considered very satisfactory. 

Pera, April 21.—We learn by the Asmodée, which left the Crimea on 
the 19th, that the besiegers were still advancing, and were consolidating 
their position, On the night between the 18th and 19th the enemy made 
a strong sortie, which was promptly repulsed. 


Russian Aocounts.—Berlin, April 24.—A despatch from St. Peters- 
burgh, dated the 22d instant, says that the following despatch had been 
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received from Prince Gortschakoff, dated Sebastopol, 19th of April :— 
“ The of the enemy on the 16th, 17th, and 18th was less violent. 
0 fationios replied successfully. On the t between the 18th and 
19th one of our battalions made a sortie to the most advanced 
works of the enemy. The object of the sortie was fully attained, and with 
smal! loss. The loss of the garrison has, moreover, during the last few 
days been less considerable.” 

Berlin, April 27.—The following despatch has been received here from 
St. Petersburgh, dated April 26 :—‘ Prince Gortschakoff writes under 
date of the 23d of April, as follows :—The fire of the enemy on the 22d 
was slacker. During the last two days our loss has been much less than 
on the preceding days.’’ — 

British STRENGTH Berore Sesastoro..—The following returns, 00 & 
certain day now past, (previous to the 9th inst.,) says the Times’ letter 
from the Crimea, were accurate, and show the strength of the British 
army last month according to the ration returns :— 

light division, Lt-Gen. Sir George Brown.—7th Fusiliers, 509 ; 
23rd foot, 574: 19th ft.,450; 23rd ft., 321; 34th ft., 809; 77th ft., 650); 
88th ft., 781; 90th ft., 537 ; one wing 2d Batt. Rifle Brigade. 735; tota 
effective and non-effective, 5,466 ; non-effective, 1000 men; for duty, 


4,500 men. 

First division, Sir Colin Campbell.—Grenadier Guards, 1,096 ; Cold- 
stream Guards, 820; Scots Fusiliers, 815; 424 Highlanders, 666; 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, 878; 79th Regiment, 690; 93d Rt., 732 ; total 
4,697 ; non-effective, 1,209 ; for duty, 3,500 men. 

The Naval Brigade, 1,000 men for duty.—The Marines, 600 men for duty. 

Second division, Major-Gen. Pennefather.— 30th foot, 499 ; 55th ft., 687 ; 
62d ft., 453; 95th ft., 309 ; total, first brigade, 1,948. 4st foot, “g? 
47th ft., 631; 49th ft., 689; total, second brigade, 2,066. Artillery, 
and B batteries (Turner and Pennycuik’s), 300. Total ration strength of 
division, 4,254. Number of sick in hospital about 650, leaving available, 
say 3,600 men, of whom at least 800 are required for camp duties, for 
commissariat duties, for hospital and orderly duties, as storekeepers, bat- 
men, storemen, servants, &. 

Third division.—1st royals, 596; 4th foot. 604; 9th ft., 409; 14th ft., 
730; 18th ft., 848; 28th ft., 490; 38th ft., 673; 39th ft., 717; 44th ft., 
562 ; 50th ft., 321 ; 89th ft., 576; total, 6,416; strength for duty, 3,500 


men. 

Fourth division, Gen. Sir John Campbell.—17th regiment, 829; 20th 
ft., 411; 2lst ft., 607; 46th ft, 324; 57th ft., 607 ; 68th ft., 407 ; Rifle 
brigade, Ist Bat., 550; artillery, 156 ; ambulance, 101 ; Commissariat, 
128 ; total, 4,120 ; strength for duty, 3,000. 

Cavalry division.—600 men. 

Total strength, 22,600 men. Of these about 6000 would only be avail- 
able in extremis, and the ordinary strength of the whole army in bayonets 
would not exceed 15,000 men. 

Brigadier General Lord G. Paget succeeds Major Gen. the Hon. Y. 
Scarlet in command of the cavalry, and Colonel Shewell will act as 
Brigadier of the Light Cavalry Brigade. 





A PEELITE VIEW OF THE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 
The reader’s attention is particularly invited to the following article, 
extracted from the London Morning Chronicle of the 28th ult, That 
journal being the organ of Sir James Graham, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and the small section of so-called Peelites, its words are interesting to 
those who watch party movements. It is scurcely necessary to point out 
how cunningly it tries, at one and the same time, to damage Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Layard, and to reconcile the warrantable discontent of 
the public and the coming clamour for reform, with a broad hint that 
the outsiders are not the men for conducting the government. The pen 
of a practised politico-official hack is apparent. 


The Cabinet of Lord Palmerston may now consider itself as at length 
completed. It remains to be seen whether the accession of Lord John 
Ruseell to its members will work any visible effect upon the cause of 
administrative reform. The career of that noble lord has of late been 
strangely checkered with alternate victory and defeat. The redoubtable 
vanquisher of the Aberdeen administration, who by a coup d’état— 

the mere stroke of his pen—annihilated the coalition uader which 
Derbyites had been overthrown, was gallantly sent forth to battle with 
the statesmen of Russia. But to be a victor at home was very different 
from being also a vanquisher abroad. Lord John Russell returns to this 
country humiliated by another defeat, He beats at length a hasty re- 
treat from Vienna, overwhelmed and dismayed by the legion of evasions 
and mystifications called into existence, as by the want of the gehii in 
Eastern story, through the creative ingenuity of Titoff and Gortschakoff. 
’ * 


While discontent is spreading among all classes of the community, and 
Her Majesty’s ministers rest indifferent or paralyzed spectators, active 
and ambitious persons are seizing the propitious occasion to profit by a 
coming excitement. The great question which has latterly agitated the 
country, to an extent establishing how profound is the national disap- 

niment and shame, is at no very distant date to be mooted in the 
Bese of Commons in a manner too formal to permit of ministerial 
evasion. 

When a whole nation is crying out for justice, the magnitude of the 
case reflects a kind of importance on almost any person who may take it 
in hand, One of the most menacing symptoms of the present state of 

ublic feeling is the absence of a pees point. A movement taken up 
y a party too often shrinks to the dimensions of party. In that which 
it is to be feared is now preparing in this aynpe = it is difficult to say how 
it could be headed by any of the statesmen to whom the public have been 
accustomed to look as the chiefs of various political sections. In its fea- 
tures it is too analogous to the “ Know Nothing’”’ movement in Amer- 
ica to allow of its being affiliated by Whigs or Tories. As it bas its ori- 
in the profound disgust of the public at the feebleness with which 
e war is conducted, it can scarcely be led by those other gentlemen— 
the self-appointed political representatives of the great industrial and 
commercial community—who lost their once brilliant position by their 
maudlin cry for peace. There is but too much reason to apprehend that 
men may arise, less bound to society by the hostages of wealth and sta- 
tion, who will strive to push beyond its fair limits an agitation for a per- 
fect legitimate object. : 

In the absence, then, of accredited leaders, clever adventurers rush in 
to avail themselves of a tempting opportunity to achieve notoriety and 
join in the scramble for power. They have their use, however, if, by their 
ill-regulated energy and their “passion for reforming the world,” they 
open a safety valve for public discontent, and cause the national opinion 
to be definitely pronounced. Mr. Layard has shot up, rocket-like, into a 

y too sudden to be permanent. By his valuable labours at Ni- 
neveh, he earned and obtained the gratitude of mankind. It is one thing, 
however, to dig up buried cities, another to aspire to a share in the gov- 
ernment of this country. We should be sorry to prejudge any man, yet 
should not be sorry to see a little less egotism, assurance, and obtrusive- 
ness in the public conduct of this gentleman. If the notice of motion he 
gave last evening should still further feed his evident passion for notori- 
ety, it will be less on his account than that of its subject. Nor should we 
be ised if it were re; ed with mistrust by those who most desire 
to see that subject grappled with and disposed of ; for, judging by the 
honourable gentleman’s past doings, his friends can never be sure that, 

*the momentary impulse over, he will not abandon them at the moment 
when perseverance might ensure success. 

Mr. Layard’s notice of motion is so worded that it may be made to serve 
the mere purposes of a party, or it may force adiscussion on the questions 
at this moment dearest to the nation. It may be used asa lever to at- 
tempt the overthrow of the present ministry, or it may be made to raise 
the issuae—whether aristocratic government has or has not proved disas- 
trous to the best interests of the country? Few men will demur to the 
proposition, that “ the manner in which merit and efficiency have been 
sacrificed to party and party influence, and to a blind adherence to rou- 
tine in the appointments to the great offices of State, and to posts in di- 
plomacy, the army, and other branches of the public service, is opposed 
to the best interests of the State, has already given rise to great misfor- 
tunes, threatens to bring discredit upon the national character, and to in- 
volve the country in serious disasters.” Nor in the present condition of 
affairs will any one deny that “ this House will give its best support 
to any ministry which in the present emergency shall propose to itself as 

“its main objects the efficiency of the public service and the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war as the only means of securing an honourable and last- 
ing peace.” But when it comes to be asked, ‘“‘ How will you work your 

m ?” or “ What ministry will you suggest as capable to meet the 
demands embodied in both your propositions?” is Mr. Layard the kind 
of man ° be provided with an answer, or can he point out any others 
who are 

The aristocracy of this country may thank Lord Palmerston for the 
dangerous position in which they are likely ere long to be placed. It is 
not ineonsisten 


given to his vanity by the Premier’s contemptuous treatment of his ques- 
tions on Thursday evening, may have been the immediate cause of this 
notice of motion. Though the mover may have little specific weight, the 
motion is rendered a grave one by the peculiar temper of the public 
mind at the time of itsannouncement. It has been by a dexterous choice 
of occasion that Mr, Roebuck and Mr. Thomas Duncombe—both promi- 
nent members of the active class in which Mr. Layard has enrolled him- 
self—have, from time to time, produced parliamentary results dispropor- 
tioned to their personal influence. It is the fault of the minister of the 
day if he permits the — affairs to be so mismanaged, that these small 
aspirants are able to invest themselves with a factitious importance. In 
Lord Palmerston’s case, this course of conduct has been singularly un- 

ardonable, because the public would have been content with so little at 

is hands, bad that little been offered with a frank sympathy and a hearty 
good will. 

Mr. Layard and his motion would be alike insignificant, were it not 
that the evils pointed at undeniably exist. Lord Palmerston has formed 
his ministry as ifhe were at the beginning instead of at the end of his career. 
Even this might have been overlooked, because the people have been ac- 
customed to see the aristocracy in the high places, and the day is not yet 
come for that final struggle between Saxon independence and Norman 
ey which Thierry shadows forth in his profound and eloquent his- 
tory. It is rather the Premier himself who has wounded the pride of the 
mage A treating disaster with indifference and remonstrance with dis- 
dain. We know well that all the changes demanded, not more by the 
ublic will than by the justice of the case, cannot be effected in a day. 

e know that a silent but universal revolution in our system will alone 
meet the growing wants and aroused intelligence of the people. We are 
not so unreasonable as to demand all this at the outset of a gigantic war. 
But Lord Palmerston, who had the ear and the confidence of the nation, 
might have shaped out a programme, to which he would have pledged 
himself and his successcrs ; and a few instalmente—especially if they 
had involved a little self-sacrifice on the part of “ the families’”—would 
have been accepted as ample payment on account. As it is, the Premier 
has incensed the public into a tacit adoption, by anticipation, of the first 
petition of grievances that may be presented for their acceptance. It is 
not the first instance of an aristocracy being endangered by the rash ob- 
stinacy of one of their own order. 








FINE ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers, 
3853 BROADWAY, have much pleasure in announcing that on and after Monday next, May 
14, they will exhibit a series of Seven most Exquisite paintings, representing 
“DOGS AND THEIR GAME.” 
athe Celebrated Richarp ANSDELL. 


B 
A remarkable works will remain on view for a very limited period, trom 9 A.M. to6P.M., 
y. 





(GLOUPIL « CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a short time oily, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 Broadway, the 
grand Painting by Danie, Macuise, R. A. 

** NOAH’S SACRIFICE.” 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





BROADWAY THEATRE. ..........6.-00000: Mr. E. L. Davenport, 





BYCKLEY’s SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Even’g. 
MAY léth, and during the week. An original Musical Burietta, entitled 


Matrimonial Speculations. 
Introducing several original Musical Compositions, &c. 


CUFFEY, a Keeper of a Matrimonial Office... ...............G. SWAIN BUCKLEY. 
BONAPARTE BROWN, in waat of a rich wife..............R. BISHOP BUCKLEY. 


Concert commences at 8o’clock. Tickets 25cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 





_ MARRIED—At Boston, on the 3d inst., by the Rev E. 8. Gannett, William C. 
Otis, eldest son of James W. Otis, Esq., of this city, to Margaret, daughter of 
the late Henry Sigourney, Esq., of Boston. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110. 


TEE ALBION, 
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The War with Russia. 
The Liverpool steamer of the 28th ult. brings a budget of news, volu- 
minous enough to gratify a very glutton in the way of this sort of read- 
ing ; but we have once more to regret that, on sifting its contents, there 
is little found therein with which our countrymen can duly be satisfied. 
The War is naturally the foremost topic ; and a doubly grave one it be- 
comes, now that the farcical attempt at patching-up a peace, under the 
title of the Conferences at Vienna, has come to the end which was long 
ago predicted by unprejudiced observers of the signs of the times. Our 
readers know that we have all along declined to weary them with the 
current reports of what took place at this Austrian Foreign Office ; for 
although the conclave were bound to keep their proceedings solemnly 
secret—and we believe did so—the full particulars were cooked-up for 
the Paris and London markets, regularly day by day. Now however 
there has been a frank acknowledgment made by our Ministers in Parlia- 
ment, that all the famous negotiations have come to an end, and that the 
great Whig man-of-all trades, Lord John Russell, may be immediately 
expected to undertake his legitimate duties at her Majesty’s Colonial Of- 
fice in Downing Street. Fora brief summary of what really occurred, 
and for specific mention of the points at which the diplomatists broke off, 
we refer to Lord Palmerston’s reply to a question put to him by Mr. 
Bright in the House of Commons, on the evening of the 23rd ult. It 
should at the same time be observed that the “ very latest” speaks of re- 
newed offers on the part of the Russian representative and renewed re- 
jection on the part of the Allies, who are mainly represented by that able 
Frenchman, Monsieur Drouyn de |’Huys. But it is plausibly surmised 
that this last feint of peaceful overtures is a mere dodge, by and 
through which the Austrian government may be enabled to postpone the 
decision to which it is said to be pledged, in the event of all negotia- 
tions proving barren. This is the impression of all those forgetful in- 
dividuals who think that they can find in the Treaty of the 2nd of 
December last a positive engagement on the part of Austria to take 
the field against Russia, in view of the failure of efforts at a peacable 
settlement. Now, that trumpery document (which was given at length 
in the Albion of the 6th of January) does not contain one syllable 
that can warrant such an interpretation.. It merely provides for the 
occupation of the Principalities by Austrian troops—and that they 
have occupied them with a veageance, is seen by a little circumstance, 
elsewhere narrated, that occurred the other day at Krajova—and it 
further ensures to the Emperor Joseph the aid of Great Britain and 
France, if the Czar should declare war against him. With all deference 
to the Lords Palmerston and Clarendon and commentators generally, it 
is difficult to perceive how an agreement, under certain contingencies, to 
“ deliberate upon effectual means for obtaining the object of their alli- 
ance ” can rationally be construed into an obligation to proceed forth- 
with to hostilities. It will be a long time yet before Austria completes 
the ‘‘ deliberation,” to which alone she is bound ; and if plain speaking 
were in vogue amongst diplomatists, she might reply to the worryings of 
the French and British ministers in the terms of the message sent by the 
easy-going debtor to his importunate dun—‘ tell him to call again to- 
morrow, and then I’ll tell him when he may call again.” The truth is 
that neutrality is all that could have been reasonably expected or pro- 
perly demanded at Vienna, and all beseeching and arguments for any- 
thing beyond this have been worse than misapplied. Fit for the columns 
of Punch of the Charivari is the stinging satire unwittingly conveyed, 
the other day, by an elaborate wood-cut in the demure pages of the Lon. 





t with some antecedents of Mr. Layard, that the offence ' 


don Illustrated News. It gave the interior of the Conference Chamber in 





the Foreign Office at Vienna. There was the table, around which, in the 
hey-day of Talleyrand and the “Old Duke” and the first Napoleon, sat 
the able men who then drew up the map of Europe. There are the 
chairs, too—but they are empty! So, for all practical purposes, might 
they have been during these twelve months past. 

The iron bail, rained uninterruptedly for thirteen days upon the forti- 
fications of Sebastopol—namely from the 9th ult. to the 22nd.—does not 
reem to have battered down many of its defences. That strong and proud 
and well-fought place has so far weathered the storm ; neither, we painful- 
ly acknowledge, can we foresee any great result of the bombardment unless 
it be the expenditure of those tons upon tons of ammunition which have 
been, with so much toil and perseverance, brought to the front from Ba- 
laklava. Is the strong-hold impregnable? Isa battle to be fought in 
the open field? Is the North side to be invested? Whence will the requisite 
force be drawn, for a proceeding on so grand a scale? These are the ques- 
tions passing from mouth to mouth. The replies are sufficiently vague. We 
have even seen it predicted ia print, that if no practicable breach be made, 
and no general assault take place, the Allies will raise the siege. Should 
this happen, it would unquestionably be a great misfortune ; for although 
it would by no means remove the pressure upon the commercial interests 
of Russia, the military fame which she would acquire by beating off the 
combined forces of the Western Powers would tell disastrously against 
us in its influence upon the borderers on the Black Sea, and upon many 
Asiatic tribes partially subjugated to her sway. Our main consolation 
would be that, in such case, a policy would perbaps be followed, which 
ought long ago to have been pursued. Every Russian town, fort, and 
commercial settlement on the Euxine would be attacked, so that the real 
power of France and England might be felt in that very quarter, wherein 
the joint effects of natural position, great engineering skill, a climate un. 
propitious to assailants, and a lavish preparation of the means of de- 
fence had rendered one place secure from capture or destruction, except 
through a process too costly to be adopted. To fail before Sebastopol 
would not be to abandon supremacy over this water frontier of Southern 
Russia. Indeed it passes comprehension why so little has been done by 
idle frigates and steamers, towards injuring the enemy and destroying the 
prestige that he has gained. A proof of the ill effects of this neglect to 
strike terror by means within our reach is to be found in the compara- 
tive standing still of those sworn foes to the Czar, Schamyl and his in- 
domitabie followers. It would lead us into a professional view of the 
subject, for which we avow ourselves incompetent, were we to inquire 
how far, for instance, the bombardment of Odessa, six months ago, might 
have operated on the fate of Sebastopol ; but can any one doubt that if 
that city had then been laid in ruins, the noise of such an event would 
not have had its weight with even the trimming Shah of Persia? There 
is such a thing in war as a near-sightei humanity. If after all our gal- 
lantry and all our losses the great attack be abandoned, a terrible lesson 
must be read in minor places, ere our possible friends will cease to hold 
aloof, or before even we can occupy the same position in the eyes of the 
Eastern world that we held before this war commenced. 





Affairs at Home. 

Decidedly the most novel event is the finding an outsider in the politi- 
cal ranks creeping up to a front place. And thus it is with Mr. Layard. 
Set first before the public as the exhumer of the winged bulls of Assyria, 
he seems now to be taxing John Bull himself by the horns, and to be bent 
on showing him how he has long lain buried, beneath a mass of ruinous 
prejudices and musty precedents. Of Mr. Layard’s dealings with the ex. 
clusive office-givers, we have from time to time heard something ; and 
bis prominence in the Roebuck Committee has also made his name fami- 
liar. It was however just three weeks ago, this day, that he came out 
from the “ruck,” and, by a speech delivered at Liverpool, either dug him- 
self a political grave or laid the foundation of future greatness. The oc- 
casion was a banquet given by the owners of the Black Ball line of Liver- 
pool packets, on board the Donald McKay, one of their maguificent clip- 
per-ships. Ifthe length of this address excludes it from our columns, its 
frankness and earnestness compel a brief comment on some portions of it. 
We cannot dwell however upon Mr. Layard’s views of the Eastern ques- 
tion, further than to say that he ridiculed the notion of the Four Points 
—according even to the Allied version--being a conclusive or desirable 
settlement. This we say is the opinion of a man well-versed ia the sub- 
ject-matter under dispute, and who has been in no hurry to thrust his 
views upon the public. But it was not hereon that he made a sensation, 
extending beyond the wooden walls of his auditory. It was when he 
touched upon, ay, and went deeply into the mismanagement universally 
acknowledged, though too often only greeted with a gue voulez-vous ? 
sbrng of the shoulders. The speaker’s strong points were made up of 
home thrusts, He denounced the “ miserable Whigs,” whose power he 
aptly contrasted with their numbers. “I don’t believe,’ said he, “there 
are any Whigs except, perhaps, some ten or twelve families who form a 
kind of oligarchy in this country, and who are determined to call them- 
selves liberal administrators of public affairs.” In bitter but not exag- 
gerated terms, he threw upon the fatal system of party and family infla- 
ence in the State the blame of all our recent disasters. He arraigned the in- 
competence of Lord Westmoreland our Ambassador at Vienna, and of Lord 
Hardinge our Commander-in-Chief, and with most telling pleasantry ex- 
pressed his regret that in all our military arrangements we could never “‘get 
beyond that blessed Peninsula.” Further than this, he bearded even the 
great “ Pam” himself,'in words too remarkable to be omitted.” “For some 
time,” said the orator, “I was one of those who were deluded into being 
supporters of Lord Palmerston. I believed that he was going to throw him- 
self upon the people of England; that we were going to have such a Govern- 
ment as never was seen ; that the right man was to be put into the right 
place; and that we were at last to have energetic measures. I must confess 
that that was a most terrible delusion. I see all the old Whiggism come 
back again to the top of the pot.’”’? The laughter and cheers with which 
the hit was received, may be taken in proof of its fitness. Lastly, Mr. 
Layard made an energetic appeal to the commercial men of Liverpool, 
urging forcibly upon them that, if they suffered all political power to be 
engrossed, as it has been, by a section who represent the House of Peers 
and not the country at large, they would eventually be engulphed in the 
common rnin that overtakes all States wherein public affairs are aban- 
doned to a clique, and private interests are the absorbing pursuit. 

It may well be imagined that all this calling of things by their right 
names was not suffered to pass without rebuke. Some of the journals 
are down upon Mr. Layard, as a disappointed and presumptuous parvenu. 
How the organ of the Peelites treats him, may be seen above, Several 
officers of the Guards have contradicted his averments, concerning the 
favoritism that prevails in promotion amongst them. The Premier must 
have been galled to the quick, and is said to have exhibited his feeling in 
the contemptuous manner with which he replied in the House to a ques- 
tion put to him, on the 26th ult., by Mr. Layard; and again, still more 
strongly, on the following night, when a discussion sprung up concerning 
what had been said at Liverpool as to the officers just mentioned. Lord 
Palmerston then wound up by “regretting very much the position in which. 
Mr. Layard had placed himself.” Without doubt, he did; and in more 
senses than one. The man of Nineveh, nevertheless, neither retracted 0 
apologised. War is declared against him; notwithstanding which, he has 
given notice of a motion in the House of Commons—not worded with his 
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habitual point—committing the House to ao opinion, that the aristo- 
cratic monopoly of rale has been productive of immense public injury, 
and to @ resolution to withhold its confidence from any Ministry that ad- 
heres to the “system.” This may be, for the country, the sharp poiat of 
the wedge, bat it will scarcely be endorsed in St. Stephens’. One may judge 
of the willingness of that illustrious assemblage to foment any disturbance 
of things as they are, by its recent “ burking”’ of a couple of subjects that 
were to have been submitted to its wisdom. The one perhaps- -concerning the 
evils of the present system of naval promotion—might not press upon Le- 
gislators occupied with loans and taxes, war and peace. The other how- 
ever—a proposal to amalgamate the regular army with the army of the 
East India Company-— bore directly upon our military welfare, and could 
scarcely be deemed inopportune. But the House wascounted out. The 
Government was glad enough thus to tide over an unpalatable discussion; 
the Opposition, who may perhaps by and by coalesce with the Radicals, 
cared not to annoy their aristocratic partisans ; the independent mem. 
pers, if any there be, probably thought the whole matter a bore. Let us 
however do justice to the Commoners. Their zeal is said to have mani- 
fested itself in the loudest cheers from all sides, when it was announced 
that the telegraphic communication, established between Balaklava and 
Downing-street, would enable them to read yesterday’s news from the 
seat of war, simultaneously with the records of their own last night's 
eloquence. 

But let Parliament be supercilious and indifferent; let Lord Palmer- 
ston chafe indignantly under dictation ; and let Lord John Russell abuse 
the “ ribald press’’—-there is a growing conviction that the day of reck- 
oning ought to be named, and that it is high time that the nation at larga 
should look after its own national business. The Times and other papers 
are forcible, because just, in their invectives against the bungling that 
still prevails in the War department ; though on these it were alike un- 
pleasant and unprofitable here to dwell. The City of London too was to 
hold a public meeting on Saturday last, for the purpose of protesting 
against the monopoly of official station that undeniably exists ; and al- 
though it is scarcely possible that any public feeling can immediately 
work a practicable change, the Ministry must bow to it in some measure 
now, and it will eventuate hereafter in the election of a more popular 
House of Commons. To this point we shall have frequent occasion to 
refer. 

The Loan and the Budget have been sanctioned by the money-granting 
branch of the Legislature ; though the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer shares the fate of all his predecessors, in being accused here and 
there of financial ignorance and infatuation. We should not cavil at 
augmented taxation and increased debt, if we could perceive any 
economy in expenditure, or any efficacy in its result. And in con- 
nection with a matter that is partly financial and partly political, 
we must say two words. We allude to the contemplated removal of the 
stamp on newspapers, believed by many to have been designed as a re- 
vengeful blow at the Times. If so, there must have been a change of 
sentiment towards that wayward and mystic power. The olive branch 
has been tendered, in the shape of a proposed newspaper copy-right enact- 
ment, under which évery item worth republication would be secured for 
twenty-four hours from such undignified treatment. Still, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer does not seem to be in any hurry with this fancy 
scheme : nor does the Times appear desirous of conciliating the Adminis- 
tration. The attacks on it are sharp, personal, and incessant. We wish 
indeed that they were undeserved ; and in so saying we are glad to sin- 
gle out an instance, wherein one may flatter one-elf into the belief that 
an appointment has been given away, on ground of personal merit. An 
Officer in the East India Company’s army has been nominated as her 
Majesty’s Consul at Bagdad. That Company is served by some of the 
ablest of British men. Perhaps if their ranks had been picked for a repre- 
sentative at the Court of Persia, who had a knowledge of Oriental lan- 
geage and a familiarity with Oriental wiles, we might not have read the 
other day in the items of late news, that Persia had finally declared for 
the Russian alliance. The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray is undoubt- 
edly a most amiable and excellent fellow, and great was the rejoicing 
amongst many of his American friends when he “got” the Ministry to 
Teheran. Still, the Mastership of the Queen’s Household at Windsor 
Castle is not the best possible initiation into the wiles of Russian intrigues 
and the caprices of Eastern despots. 

The Roebuck Committee drags its slow length along, and the end is 
not yet. Amongst the cloud of witnessess the Duke of Newcastle has 
been examined. What passed was creditable to the ex-War Minister’s 
zeal and intelligence, but served only to confirm prevalent convictions 
that there is a complication of responsibilities and of duties in various 
public offices, that renders them anarchical in their operations, though 
aristocratic enough in their personne/.—Lord Dundonald is still writing 
letters to the newspapers, and not making experiments on his mode of 
destroying the enemy’s fleets and forts. This is not, of course, by his own 
choice. Fate, Lord Palmerston, and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will have it so. His correspondence meantime lacks the vigour th idis- 
tinguished his naval exploits, when he hoisted his flag as Lord Coc wane. 
—The Earl of Perth bas published a denial of the charges of gross cow- 
ardice and disgraceful conduct, attributed to his son, Lord Forth, of the 
42nd Highlanders, when that young officer left the army, some months 
since, The affair will be in the memory of a few readers. The Earl’s 
statement is said by him to be verified by inquiries made in the Crimea, 
and mainly by Colonel Cameron. His son, he says, was only guilty of 
insubordination. We will find room, next week, for the letter.—Mr. 
Brown, M. P. for South Lancashire, was to bring the subject of Decimal 
Coinage before the House of Commons, on the 3rd inst. We trust he 
made some impression ; but L. s. d. as it stands has very long established 
usage in its favour. 





Louis Napoleon at Home Abroad, and Abroad at Home. 

Having devoted a very large space in our columns to-day to accounts 
of the festive proceedings in England during the recent visit of the Em- 
peror and Empress of the French, we need do no more here than repeat 
what we said last week. The hearty greeting ,bestoweed upon the man, 
who but a brief while ago was the object of such general execration, is an 
honest recognition of the value of the French alliance. Louis Napoleon 
has choked the liberties of the French—that is their business ; but he has 
Tun counter to their national prejudices against us, which he might have 
fostered—that is ours, and for it we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

In regard to his brief stay in England, where he was thoroughly at 
home, we have only one trifling incident to mention, which we believe is 
not included in the ordinary details of the pageants and ceremonies. His 
Minister of Marine, Monsieur Ducos, having died during his absence, Louis 
Napoleon dated from Windsor Castle the decree appointing his successor. 
There was a little dash of the fantastic or theatrical in daing so ; but the 
fantasy was not quite original. A certain eminent Whig historian had 
the impudence to date one of his electioneering addresses to his Edinburgh 
constituents from the same abode of Royalty. By the way, if Sydney 
Smith’s idea of the future New Zealander musing, some day, over the 
deserted ruins of London should be realised, and if perchance a fragment 
of a newspaper recording the Windsor decrees should be the only relics of 
these our days then discovered, what a woful hash might be made in his- 
tory! Mr. Macaulay might be proved to have been a few years since, 








jugated it! Gentlemen ought to date their communications intended 
for the public, from their ordinary places of abode.—It is at any 
rate @ satisfaction to find that Admiral Hamelin succeeds the late 


Minister of Marine. Louis Napoleon would scarcely tolerate an in- 
efficient man; and yet we have, been under the impression that the two men 
who missed the chance of capturing Sepastopol, the day after the bat- 
tle of the Alma,were just this very gentleman and our own Admiral J. W. 
Deans Dundas. We bave never believed the Russian story that the land 
forces, without any material whatever could, at that period, have succese- 
fully stormed a strong city fortified land-ward; but we can scarcely doubt 
that, if the combined fleets had steamed at full speed past the batteries 
and up to the inner harbour, they might have shelled the city and sunk 
the ships; and with trifling damage to themselves, and under the prestige 
of the victory afore-named, have accomplished the great end in view. How- 
ever, Admiral Hamelin’s appointment ought to raise doubts on this 
point. 

The honoured guest of Queen Victoria mus} have found it rather a 
heavy business, returning home from abroad. In England, he had nothing 
to do but relax his habitual gravity, bow righé and left, and say and do 
the right thing at the right time and place. In France, he has difficult 
work before him. The Moniteur works away lengthily and laboriously 
to prove that the Allies are gaining ground and have everything—inclu- 
ding right—in their favour. It even goes to the pleasant extreme of spe- 
culation, as to the permanent occupation of the Crimea by the Allies, for- 
getting the intermediate necessity of taking it. But the Moniteur can’t 
take it, and the French army is clamourous to have it taken, and the 
Emperor is half-pledged to go and do the deed himself. If he goes and 
does not succeed, there will be a laugh against him, and a laugh is very 
dangerous in France. If he does not go, his enemies will say that he 
ought to have gone. We in England can get over a-failure of an enter- 
prise, without fear of a revolution. It is but to turn out the Ministry ; 
to bring Generals and Admirals to the court-martial of the Press; to 
hold a few meetings in the open air ; to declare it to be a shame and a 
disgrace ; and then to forget all about it. They manage these things 
otherwise in France. Let us therefore, on every account, gird up the 
loins of our expectation, and hope to hear of something more scientific 
or more profitable than a feu d’enfer of a fortnight, ending nearly where 
it commenced. 





British North America. 

At the time of writing, we have not yet heard whether the Canadian 
House of Assembly has sanctioned or rejected the proposed loan of 
£900,000 to the Grand Trunk Railway Company. Meanwhile, the works 
on the Victoria Bridge are not, it seems, to be suspended.—The Military 
Head- Quarters of Canada are, it is said, to be removed to Quebec, in the 
autumn.—The Corporation of Montreal has disputed the bill of Madame 
Julien of that city, for the accommodation of his Excellency the Governor 
General and his suite, during his visit to the city in March; and with a 
most singular want of delicacy, they have either compelled or permitted 
the hotel-keeper to commence legal proceedings against Sir Edmund 
Head. The local journals are naturally indignant enough.—Mr. Cramp- 
ton, from Washington, is on a visit to the Governor General.—His Ex- 
cellency having kindly consented to decide on the relative merits of three 
Prize Essays, intended for transmission to Paris, in connection with the 
great civil gathering there about to take place, has thus rated them.— 
To Mr. J. S. Hogan, of the Toronto Colonist, he awards the first prize. 
—To Mr. Alexander Morris, Advocate, of Quebec, the second.—To Mr. 
Taché, M.P.P., the third. 

The Nova Scotia Parliament has been dissolved by Proclamation of the 
Governor, and a new election called for 22nd May. 





A New Brunswick paper assigns to Moses H. Perley, Esq., the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner of Fisheries, under the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
is altogether a most creditable nomination, and one which in these days 
of fault-finding it is pleasant to record. 





Nicaragua to be Invaded. 

The effort of the District Attorney to enforce the Neutrality Laws has 
been rendered null and void. On Monday last, Colonel Kinney and Mr. 
Fabens surrendered themselves for trial ; but when the public prosecutor 
asked for postponement, on the ground of inability to procure two im- 
portant witnesses, the Judge of the U.S. District Court acquiesced with 
the defendants’ counsel, and declared that be could not hold them over 
until next term, in the same heavy recognisances in which they had been 
bound. Their own therefore, to the extent of $1,000 each only, was en- 
tered for their appearance when called for; and there was an end of the 
interposition of Signor Marcoleta against an openly avowed invasion. 
The expedition is now positively announced to sail on Saturday next. 





Quiet in the West; a Small European Cloud. 

Cuban affairs, editorially viewed, seem to vibrate here between a stark 
calm and a tropical tornade. At present the calm. 

At Copenhagen, the American Chargé has given notice to the Danish 
government that the Treaty of 1826, under which the U.S. pay the cus- 
tomary Sound Dues, will cease after the expiration of twelve months 
from the day of notice, which was the 12th ult. 





Liquor set flowing by the Temperance Law. 

Whilst lawyers the most eminent have been giving asked and unasked 
opinions as to the interpretation of the mystic law lately “bungled ” 
through the N. Y. State Legislature, the Recorder has decided that from 
the Ist inst. to the 4th of July no license whatever is needed for the sale 
of liquor.—After the expiration of the Saturnalia thus legalized, it seems 
pretty certain that the sale of elder-berry wine and Catawba and the like 
will be restricted to packages containing not less than fifteen gallons. 
For the rest, that is to say for all importations, dealers will carry on the 
trade as before. 


fMusic 


Tur Orera at THE AcAapemy.—If liberality, enterprise, energy, and unsel- 
fishness, assisted by ample capital, can ever give us good Italian Opera—if 
these can make that noble structure, the Academy of Music, the real and legi- 
timate home of the Muses on this side of the Atlantic, the present manage- 
ment, with Messrs. Phalea and Coit as representatives of the owners at the 
head, will accomplish it. True, these gentlemen have made some mistakes and 
have, perhaps, given offence to certain highly respectable and critical parties; 
they have, moreover, followed the policy of conciliating evil influences; but these 
axe errors of inexperience. In their just and true position, as between them- 
selves and the public, between Opera-goers and Opera-givers, they have, thus 
far, most pleasantly exhibited the difference between gentlemen of enterprise, 
honor, and—fortune, and mere speculators. The production of “ William 
Tell” has proved this; so has the magnificent “ T’rovatore,” whatever faults 
may have been found with the Opera, per se. But, more than all these, the fu- 
sion of the Grand Opera Troupes into one, and that one to appear at the Aca- 
demy, may be quoted as a crowning example of our assertion. Whatever the 
eflects—already apparent—of this fusion may be hereafter; whatever diversions 
and difficulties may result from the illiberality, narrow selfishness, and over- 
bearing impertinence of these foreign singing birds (who, on any part of the 
European continent would be taught manners by common gens-d’armes) or the 
rascally intrigues of disreputable agents who have to do with them, Messrs. 
Phalen and Coit at least stand in a position, by their actions, deserving of 








the President of Great Britain, and Louis Napoleon to have sub- 





the warmest gratitude on the part of every sincere lover of the sublime art in 


this country. The people—and we mean the whole people, fer all love music 

and its refining influence—should support them, and acknowledge their indebt- 

edness to them. 

We have had two performances by the newly imported troupe of Italian 

artists here. One, mis-called a rehearsal, but in Concert costume, at Nrsxo’s, 

before about 2,500 persons; another of the same Opera “ J Barbiere,” on 

Tuesday evening at the Academy. Rossini’s great comic Opera, the first mo- 

del of its kind was cast as follows: Rosina, Madame Lagrange; Dr. Bartholo, 

Signor Rovere; Count Almaviva, Signor Lorini; Figaro, Signor Morelli; and 

Don Basilio, Signor Marini. Here we have, and we say it without hesitation, 

the greatest ensemb/e in this favourite Opera, ever seen in New York since the 

days of the Garcias with the immortal Malibran.—To particularize. As a singer 

of fioriture, a8 a graceful and wonderful vocalist, Madame Lagrange compares 

favourably with the very best we have had here. Her voice is of a wonder+ 

fully extensive cumpass, nearly three octaves, but easy, smooth, and clear, 

from G sharp below, to about E in alt. And this large register is almost uni 

form in quality, without any disagreeable transition or break. True, it is not 

powerful anywhere, but it has been so well trained that it becomes almost sym- 

pathetic, and vibrating by the merely artistic style of its delivery, and by its 

own round good quality, for she sings like a flute or violin, and with about 

as much soul or feeling as either—and no more. We can admire the qualities 

of a good musical snuff-box, but the spring which drives it, is a matter of in- 

difference to us ; the notes, runs, arpeggios, and rowlades, which we admire of 

Madame Lagrange, seem only to issue from a magnificent and exquisite instra- 

ment, driven by a steel (or golden) spring, and without asoal. What more 

can we say? Her runs up and down the scale are wondrous ; her intonationg 

admirable (with one or two, perhaps accidental exceptions); her arpeggios, 

like Sontag’s, only better ; her staccatoe like Laborde’s, but more extraordinary 

than anything we ever listened to, and more sure upon large and difficult in- 

tervals than an ordinary virtuoso on an instrument ; and her general execu. 

tion, as such, is clear and distinct. She is but an indifferent actress, although 

graceful and :adylike in her appearance ; she has some bad mannerisms, the 

worst of which is the moving her head to and fro in passages of execution, as 

if her person were subject to the shifts of a pedal harp. To sum up as a vocal 
artist, she is a phenomenon; as a lyrical stage artist, the impressions she creates 
will never find a resting-place in the soul or memory of the auditor. 

Signor Morelli, the new Baritone, has a noble voice, fresh, free, clear, and 
powerful. But we believe comic ré/es, such aa Figaro, are not his forte. His 
best are, we should think, the more serious style of Baritone parts. He pleased 
us better, at the so-called rehearsal, than at the performance en charactére. His 
compass is not very extensive,but he has a mest telling, effective, and sympathetic 
veice.—Marini was of course the best Basilio that could be desired. No living 
artist can compare with him in that ré/e, albeit there was a trifling defect in the 
last portion of La Calunnia.—Rovere as Don Bartolo was excellent, though 
he fell into the common error of many “ very funny dogs” among the Italian 
Buffo singers, and overdid the thing a little——Lorini was very acceptable as’ 
Almaviva ; and Arditi had a strong and capital Orchestra under excellent con- 
trol. The Chorus has but little to do, and did that little—badly, very. 

So much upon the newly imported troupe, although we do not expect to hear 
them again at the Academy ; at least not immediately, for from the daily papers 
it appears that all the liberal and honourable efforts of the Committee of man- 
agement are to be frustrated by the petty quarrels, duplicity, and intrigues, of 
scheming agents ‘and speculators, and unconscientious and overbearing artists. 
We care not about entering into particulars. 

Le Prophéte is in rehearsal, and will soon be produced. This at least is good 
and pleasant news. Another report says, that the Committee will close the house 
after one or two more representations. We do not blame them, if they retire in 
disgust. 








Orawa. 


Whenever I see anything peculiarly extravagant in architecture, dress, furni- 
ture, or plate, which I cannot “ place” historically, I console myself with the 
reflection that it belongs to the epoch of the Grand Monarque. A child dressed 
in a.singularly fragmentary manner, with glimpses of hose and shirt in unex- 
pected places ; an architrave vexed with carving like a Chinese puzzle ; an arm- 
chair studded with nails likea coffin-lid,—suggest,rightly or not,the reign of Louis” 
the Fourteenth—commonly called Louts Cart-orse. Inthe same way I suppose 
that any extravagance of spelling suggests Webster. Monstrosities of taste re- 
sulting perhaps from excessive cultivation (like monumental cucumbers) were 
undoubtedly the characteristics of Louis’ reign, as an illustration of which I may 
mention the fact recorded by Grotius, that the Monarch came into the world 
several of his teeth already sharpened and consequently prepared for with 
taste, —or tasting. This incident has been overlooked by Dumas, and he hag 
consequently neglected the touch of nature which might have resulted from it$ 
introduction. However, he has done enough, and I may as well turn to it 
at once. 

The play called ‘‘ The Youthful days of Louis the Fourteenth” has been 
ushered into the world under peculiar circumstances. It was written by the 
elder Dumas about two years ago, and was to have been produced at one of the 
Parisian theatres in a style of great magnificence. All the scenery had been 
prepared and some of the dresses, when lo! an interdict came, and the manu- 
script was returned with the prohibition clause legibly inscribed on it. In this 
emergency the manager wrote to Dumas, and franticly inquired what he should 
do. The author replied: ‘‘ My friend, genius knows no barrier, no interdict, 
no prohibition. You ask me what you shall do? I reply ;—finish your scenery ; 
finish your dresses. I will write another play introducing precisely the same 
number of characters, precisely the same situations, precisely the same scenery, 
but it shall be tetally different from the first ; not one word ; not one idea shall be 
identical. Iam engaged this morning in writing a couple of volumes of a novel, 
the first of which I finished last night. In the afternoon I am under a promise to 
write a five-act Comedy for the Theatre — , and to-morrow forenoon my 
paper, the Mousquetaire, (the whole of which I write myself) will consume a 
few hours’ labour. After that I shall be at leisure. I explain these things to 
you, that you may not be disappointed ; and also to account for the tardiness 
with which the new play will be finished. You will perceive, my friend, that 
it is quite impossible for me to Jet you have the latter before the day after to- 
morrow.’ The new play was a success, and the one which suggested it, ‘The 
Youthful Days, &c.,” was shipped for America. Notwithstanding its extreme 
heaviness, the vessel arrived safe; Mr. Burton paid the Custom-house duties, 
and produced it at his Theatre on Monday last. The incident on which Mr. 
Dumas works is the well-known one of the Monarch’s flirtation with Cardinal 
Manzini’s niec>. The Cardinal’s ambitious efforts to fan the flame into a Hy- 
meneal one resulted, it will be remembered, in the overthrow of red-stockings 
and the proclamatioa of the youthful Monarch, so memorable and often quoted 
in later years, “‘ L’etat c’est moi!” Marie de Manzini--the heroine—finds a 
suitable match in the Cownt de Guiche, and the Monarch affiances the Infanta 
of Spain. The principal interest of the play devolves on a “ Secret Agent” 
who discovers and communicates to the King all the secrets and intrigues of 
the Cardinal and the Queen-Mother, Anne of Austria. This secret agent is an 
exceedingly pretty little gardener’s daughter, who finds favour in the King’s 
eyes, and is put on the “ free list’ of the Palace in consequence. She pops in 
and out in a thoroughly impossible and amusing manner, and is really the only 
tolerable character in the piece, excepting perhaps a military gentleman who 
takes an abstract pleasure in arresting people, and putting them in deep dun- 

eons. 

’ The two principal characters are of course Louis and the Cardinal Mazarin, 
sustained respectively by Messrs. G. Jordan and Burton. The dressiness of the 
first part adapts it peculiarly to Mr. Jordan’s ideas; and he was, in consequence, 
good. The first and second acts were marred by a trifle too much swagger, 
as if the monarch felt he had a new coat on; but, in the later scenes, there was 
earnestness and considerable dramatic power. Mr. Burton as Cardinal Maz- 
arin attempted an impersonation for which he is in every respect unfitted. 
The mere idea of Burton as the Cardinal is provocative of laughter! I can 
respect versatility of talent and have done so repeatedly in Mr. Burton’s case, 
but the blind egotism which makes no distinction between the possible and the 
impossible is a fa: different thing to versatility. Mr. Burton appears to have 
got a strange idea into his head that he is a powerfal dramatic actor, and is in 
consequence essaying all the leading parts at his theatre. The sooner he is 
disabused of that idea, the better. By what standard is Mr. Burton's serious 








acting estimated? By the standard of the comic actor. It is good or bad, as 
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it diverges from or converges to the Ed'ard Cuttie point, To estimate it by 
any other standard, would be absurd. Neither in person, manner, or voice, 
dees Mr. Burton possess a requisite for the business he is now undertaking; 
nor, so far as I have been able to observe, does he possess any talent that way. 
Asfor his Cardinal Mazarin, it was utterly beneath criticism. A third or fourth 
rate acter from any of the Metropolitan theatres would have done it better. In 
certain melo-dramatic characters like Richard Pride, where the principal ac- 
tion is in a groggy atmosphere, Mr. Burton is unquestionably effective; but he 
should not attempt any other character in which he cannot introduce pipes 
and beer. 

« Louis the XIVth” is an exceedingly long Play, and dragged wearily on 
the first night. It was not a success, but might have been if some one else had 
undertaken the part of the Cardinal. I attribute this failare entirely to the 
ponderosity of Mr. Burton’s performance. The scenery, costumes, and proper~ 
ties are of a good kind, and are, I presume, appropriate. They are strange 
and extravagant, and, therefore, very possibly belong to the reign of Louis the 
XIVth. 

A smart little comedietta in two acts called, “ Tit for Tat,” has been played 
several times at Mr. Wallack’s with success. It is of French origin and has 
been adapted (that is to say stolen) by Messrs. Talfourd and Wigan. The lat- 
ter gentleman, you are aware, is an actor, and consequently well posted in 
what is supposed to constitute “ funny situations.” Whenever an actor puts 
his hands to a piece it is sure to be replete with “‘ funny situations,” which on 
investigation will be found to be anything but funny. The especial profes- 
sional drollery of “ Tit for Tat” consists in making two of the characters get 
iato @ cupboard one after the other. For the accomplishment of this exces- 
sively ludicrous purpose, the cupboard has to be transferred from the Town to 
the Country and soon. The plot of the piece is slight, but sufficient, and for a 
pleasant, talkey, well-acted little play, I recommend it. 

Miss Fanny Vining, an actress new to the American stage, but experienced 
on the more critical one of England, is playing a “ star” engagement at the 
Broadway Theatre. The houses have not been good, which I account for on 
the broad principle that people are becoming cultivated in their tastes, and 
will no longer patronise the star system. Otherwise Miss Vining is certainly 
superior to nine-tenths of the “ stars” who have appeared on the boards of this 
theatre, and should therefore “ draw.” She possesses a fine, clear, resonant 
voice, and can absolutely speak English without a brogue. To say more than 
this would be superfluous, particularly whilst she is at the Broadway Theatre, 
where neither English nor Irish is spoken, but a mongrel mixture of the two. 
On Wednesday evening Miss Vining appeared in a new domestic play called 
“ Gharity’s Love,” and was entirely successful in the rendition of a purely 
feminine part. The play itself possesses no originality, and is destitute of li- 
terary brilliancy, but is nevertheless, a tolerable sort of thing, suitable fora 
stock but not a “‘ star” company. It was evenly played and Jappeared to be 
successful. When I have had an opportanity of seeing Miss, Vining to better 
advantage, I will write more about her excellencies’; in the meantime let me 
recommend a visit. 


And now I will say my prayers and sign myself, ALVA. 


We hear, with regret, that the long-continued illness of Mr. George H. Bar- 
rett compels him very shortly to retire from the stage-management of the 
Broadway Theatre, and in fact from his profession generally. Rumour has it 
it that he will be succeeded at the Broadway, next season, by Mr. W. R. Blake, 
now of Wallack’s. ; 


—_———_—_— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Our countryman, Mr. Francis Rider, formerly well-known at the West- 
Point Hotel, has jast taken charge of the Heath House at Schooley’s 
Mountain, N. J. Thisis a fresh recommendation to that delightful re- 
treat.——The U. S. sloop-of-war St. Louis, commanded by Capt. Ingra- 
ham, of Korzta celebrity, has arrived at Philadelphia from the Mediter- 
ranean.——That favourite summer resort of the New Yorkers, Castle Gar- 
den, has been leased for four years to the Commissioners of Emigration, 
asa landing-place for emigrants. A vigorous effort will then be made 





to keep such of them, as are en route for other places, out of the hands 
of sharks, crimps, and runners.——It is again reported that Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldsehmidt will visit Paris next month.——Cricket is be- 
coming a favourite game with our young men here.——The superb new 
Fae Metropolis, has just been put upon the Fall River and Boston 
e. A good arrangement for the Newport residents and visitors, She 
touches at that favourite place of resort.——A petition to the Queen has 
been got up at St. John, N. B., praying her Majesty to disallow the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law.——The Princes Bonaparte, of Rome, have been in- 
vited to Paris by the Emperor, and are not likely to return to the former 
city, as their villa and their palace in town are offered for seale——The 
Kendal Mercury states that Miss Martineau is engaged, in the inter- 
vals of ease, upon her autobiography.——Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop 
of Westminster, and so forth, bas been lecturing in London on the present 
war. Rumour sends him to the Vatican, as Librarian,-—Madame Isa- 
belle, the horse-tamer, haa been very successful at the French cavalry 
school of Saumur.——The total sum received and transmitted to the Pa- 
triotic Fund in London, from Manchester and Salford, slightly exceeded 
£35,000.——“ Grass Parks” in Scotland have been generally let for the 
season, at advanced rates. The exception is in those places where an 
undue competition prevailed, last year——The hot-air ship Ericcson is 
now converted into an ordinary steamer.——The defalcations of the hon. 
member for Rochester, Mr. Frederick Villiers, have the effect of involv- 
ing his connexions and relations in liabilities to the extent of £100,000. 
——Bonnets are going off, at the shoulder; and, the Gods be praised, when 
they are quite gone, there must be an end of the vulgarest and most unbe- 
vy fashion, under which pretty women ever disguised their charms—— 
Emperor of the French has bought the Schloss Arenberg, near the Lake 

of Constance, formerly the residence of his mother when Duchess of St. Leu. 
——By a new law, all British merchant-ships are to be numbered.—— 
A trout weighing 24 lbs. was caught lately through a hole in the ice, by 
@ bait not set down in old Isaak Walton. A thirsty eoul was drinking at 
the hole. His ruby nose tempted the trout, who rose at it and took it. 
As however the fish could not disentangle himself from his prey, and as 
the man, not unnaturally, jerked back his nose, the trout was jerked up 
on the ice. A Vermont editor has seen the lacerated nose, and so 
vouches for the story ——Dr. S. H. Tyng of St. George’s Church, has be- 


‘ come a member of the editorial profession. He has joined hands with the 


Rev. Drs. Anthon and Canfield of the Protestant Churchman.—Lieut.- 
Gen Sir J. Burgoyne has been one of the Queen’s guests at Windsor Castle. 
anny Cerito, the danseuse. iz said to be preparing herself for an en- 
ent as a singer.—lIskender Bey is rapidly recovering : he has lost 
the tips of three fingers of his right hand, the forefinger being unin- 
jared ; he will therefore be able to wield the sabre with as much vigour 
as here .——A memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by his daughter, 
ped Holland, is promised by Messrs. Longman.——The last link to the 
n of continuous railway communication between Paris and Marseilles 
is completed and opened. Maj..Gen. the Hon. Yorke Scarlett, com- 
manding the Cavalry Division, has left Balaklava for England, having 
been summoned home on account of the seriousillness of his wife-—When 
the Poles had to swear allegiance to the new Czar a change was made in 
the form of the oath. In 1825 the Poles took the oath to “ the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Poland”; now there have been added the words, 
“and to the Grand Duke of Finland.”——The river Hooghly is to be 
bridged at Calcutta, the railway station being on the side of it opposite 
the city. The Britannia tubular bridge will be the model.——The British 
ernment is about to introduce a bill on the subject of limited liablity 
[comencastal partnerships.——It is understood that M. Kossuth will take 
& part in the proceedings of the meeting to be held in Marylebone to ori- 
inate subscriptions for a testimonial to the late Lord Dudiey Stuart.—— 
t Burrowes, Esq., of Stradone House, is elected M.P. for Cavan 
County, in the room of Sir John Young.——The project of the ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien is not abandoned,—_In New Orleans, a re- 
puted Agent of the British government has been arrested, on a charge of 
ing recruits. He was bailed for future appearance to answer.—— 
The New York Yacht Club regatta will take —_ on Thursday, the {th 
of June——The Hon. Mr. Murray arrived in Teheran towards the latter 
end of F .——tThe Persians are impatient to see what the true in- 
tentions of the Westerns Powers are as regards their country. Much will 
depend upon what takes place in the Crimea. So long as the prestige of 
Russia remains uninjured, as is the case at present, Persia will naturall 
lean to the side of its powerful neighbour.—Mr. Bouverie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and the Hon. Mr. Brand, one of the New Lords 
of the Treasury, have been re-elected to Parliament——The Sitka, cap- 
want, off lofski, from the Russians, has arrived at Spithead.—— 
Two hundred Poles belonging to the Russian garrison captured at Bomar- 
opt, Bes in the ion Leela at Plymouth, have volunteered for 
in the Foreign on, and have been accepted. 








Obituary. 


Tae Dowacer Marcuioness OF Downsutns.—The Dowager Marchioness 
of Downshire died suddenly at her house in Lower Grosvenor street. 
The deceased lady, who was Maria, eldest daughter of the fifth Earl of 
Plymouth, was married in the year 1811 to the late Marquis of Downshire, 
who died in the year 1845. She was a lady of most amiable d tion 
and kind manners, and much beloved and esteemed in a large distin- 
guished circle of relatives and fricads. 


Tae Frenca Minister or Marine.—M. Ducos, the French Minister of 
the Marine, died in Paris on Tuesday night. He was a very able map, 
and it is universally acknowledged that the French navy, in every de- 
partment of the service, has been immensely improved under his adminis- 
tration. The history of his life is extraordinary. His father, at one 
time a respectable merchant in Bordeaux, failed, and was totally ruined. 
The late minister, in 1815, obtained a situation in bis native city as a 
merchant’s clerk, atasalary of £100 a-year. Shortly afterwards he made 
the acquaintance of a lady considerably older than himself, who passed in 
Bordeaux as a widow, but who was in fact, the wife of a negro, and sep- 
arated from her husband. This lady placed at the disposal of young 
Ducos a capital of 30,000f., with which he set up in business for himseif, 
and which he turned over to such advantage that in a few years he be- 
came a leading merchant in Bordeaux, and in 1836 was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies as a representative for that city. He continued to 
sit in the Chamber, but without holding office. up to the revolution of 
1848. All this time the lady at Bordeaux, who was the authoress of bis 
fortunes, passed as his wife. She was presented in that character to one 
of the royal dukes on the occasion of a visit to Bordeaux, and the conse- 
quence of that introduction was ber appointment as a lady of honour to 
the Duchess of Orleans. A few years since the inhabitants of Bordeaux 
were terribly scandalized by the announcement in the newspapers, that 
M. Ducos had married a wife in Paris. It was universally supposed, at 
first, that he had been guilty of bigamy, but the fact soon came out that 
he had never been married to the Bordeaux lady. She received back her 
30,000f. with very large interest, and the real wife of the successful mer- 
chant was a beautiful milliner of the Rue Vivienne. M. Ducos was one 
of the earliest followers of Prince Louis Napoleon after the election of 
1848. He was appétnted Minister of Marine immediately after the coup 
@’ état of 1851, and has held the post ever since. 





At Rangoon, Lt.-Col Green, H. M. 84th Regt hehe Sebastopol, having 
been wounded and taken prisoner, Capt. Hill, 89th Regt.—At Hereford, John 
Story Penleaze, Esq., formerly M. P. for Southampton, and 14 years British 
Consul at Barcelona.—At Jacmel, Haiti, Jeanne Catherine Scholastique Louise 
Dufrene, the beloved wife of William Larke, Esq.,and daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Tiburon.—In Camp before Sebastopol, after a short illness, Lieut. F. 
Parr, 20th Regiment.—At Cheltenham, C. Witthy Clubley, -+ R.N.—At St. 
John’s-wood, Capt. Gibson, late of Hulme, Manchester.—At Toft Rectory, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Scott Powell, Esq., late Capt. in the 23d Regt. Royal Welsh Fusi- 
leers.—At Dieppe, George Beale Brown, Esq., late of Liverpool.—At Dorches- 
ter, in the 93d year, Capt. John Burnet, half-pay, 16th Lancers.—William Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Aberpergwm, at his seat,‘Aberpergwm, in the Co. of Glamorgan. 
—Aged 59, Sir Henry Thomas De la Beche, C.B., F.2.S., F.G.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey, Director of the Museum of Practical Geology. and Director 
of the Government School of Mines.—In the trenches before Sebastopol, Lieut. 
Bainbrigge, R. E.—In Paris, M. Jeabey, the famous miniature painter.—At 
Southampton, Lt.-Col. G Henderson, late of the Royal Engineers.—In London, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Pynn, C.B., late of the Portuguese Service.—Atsea, on his 
assage to England, the Venerable Archdeacon Keays, of Bombay.—At Great 
arley-place, Essex, General Pinson Bonham, in the 93d year of his age.—In 
the 83d year of his age, George Murray, Esq., of Ancoats Hall, Manchester.— 
At the British Hospital at Scutari, Mr. Harvey Ludlow, Acting Assist Staff 
Surgeon to H.M.F.—Arthur William a Major in Her = 5 56th Regt.— 
At Walmer Barracks, Herbert Henry Blake, Esq., 19th Regt. He was unforta- 
nately killed by the accidental discharge of his own pistol while in the act of 


cleaning it. 
Navy. 


Tue Loss or H. M. S. “ Tiger.’’—A Court-martial held at Portsmouth, 
on Lt. Royer, first Lt. of this ill-fated vessel, and Mr. Eddington, the 
Master, has resulted in the following “ finding” of the Court.—* That 
the said ship Tiger was run on shore in consequence of having been 
rashly conducted as she approached the coast of Odessa, and that after 
the ship had been run on shore, the measures resorted to get ber afloat were 
very injudicious; but in respeet to the surrender of the Tiger to the 
enemy, that as the ship was aground, without any hope being entertained 
of floating her off, and as she was exposed to the enemy’s guns, which 
had set her on fire, and upon which the guns of the ship could not be 
brought to bear, no blame can be imputed in consequence of such sur- 
render. The Court is further of opinion no blame is imputed to Lieut. 
Royer, since he acted under the immediate direction of his captain, and 
the Court doth adjudicate him to be acquitted. The Court is further of 
opinion that Mr. Francis Eddington is hlameable for the want of caution 
which was exhibited by him in approaching the shore near Odessa, but 
in consideration of his previous good character and long service doth ad- 
judge him to be only severely reprimanded ; and the said Lieut. Royer 
is hereby acquitted, and the said Francis Eddington is hereby severely 
reprimanded. _- 

The Sitka, Russian prize, has proceeded from Woolwich to Cherbourg 
with the Russian prisoners on board, the authorities having ordered that 
she should be delivered over to the French Government.—The Duke of 
Wellington, 131, having repaired damages, sailed from Portsmouth for 
the Baltic, on the 16th ult. An Admiralty investigation, held on the 
recent collision with the American ship George Hurlbut, exonerates 
both parties from blame.—The Britannia, 120, late flag-ehip in the Me- 
diterranean, is to be fitted for a floating hospital in Portsmouth harbour. 
—The home squadron, under Sir T. Cochrane, returned to Spithead, 
after doing honour, off Dover, to the Emperor of the French.—In conse- 
quence of the appointment of Sir John Liddell as successor to Sir W. Bur- 
nett (vide appointments), Sir John Richardson, M. D., C. B., Medical In- 
spector of the Royal Naval hospital at Haslar, has sent in his resigna- 
tion, he being the senior medical officer of the service, and not liking 
to serve undera junior, Sir John Liddell! standing two below him on the 
list.—The Odin, 16 paddle-frigate, Capt. Willcox, has proceeded from 
the Downs to Sheerness to fit, and take out to the Black Sea six new 
mortar vessels fitted on the plan of Captain Julius Roberts, R. M. A.— 
Two out of every five large floating batteries bomb-proof, have been 
launched in the Thames. They are intended for the Baltic. The Black 
Sea ought to have been their destination. 





APPoINnTMENTS.—Commanders: Wasey and E A Glynn to be Inspec- 
tor-Commanders in the Coast Guard; W Reid to the Sanspareil—Lts: 
W E Stone and G Borlase to Childers; De la Cherois to the Hawke; H W 
Wilberforce, from the Trafulgar to the Hastings; J Foster, irom the 
Crane tothe Hawke; Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, to the St Jean d’ 
Acre; G AT Drake to the St George; J Nott, from the St George to the 
Retribution—Surgs: J Jeffcott to the Childers; M’Dermott to the Water- 
loo;*H J Domville to the Centaur; W B Baikie to the Victory; Robertson, 
MD, to the Fisgard—Paymasters: J G Thorne to the Conway; S Fisher 
to the Duke of | Wellington—Chaplains: Jones, from the Formidable to 
the Waterloo; G Jackson, M A, from the Waterloo, to be Chaplain and 
Naval Instructor to the Cornwallis; Rev D E Domville to the Pembroke, 
and Rev R N Jackson to the Hastings; Rev E A Williams, from the St. 
George to the Hawke; R W Inskip, trom the Magicienne to the Victory; 
T Sullivan, to the Tartar; Rev H E Yeoman to the Waterloo. 

The following mates have been promoted to the rank of lieutenant : D G Da- 
vidson, G G Lomax, E F Weld, C R Maberley, C F Hill, W Gregory, H John- 
son, W H Ives, G M Comber, P E Layard, H R Stewart, R Savery, W F Lee, 
S M Wilson, A F Marescaux, D B Pack, A Henderson, J B Cooper, K Stew- 
art, D Boyle, C Parry, R B Cay, and A J Villiers. 

Corrs or Royat Martnes.—Gentleman Cadets to be Sec Lts: H Wood- 
ruff, T Brewer, R L Bourchier, A Macintosh, H T 8 Davis, C W Carlyon, W 
Stirling, W W Allnutt, H T M Cooper, F E M St John, and A W D Smith. 


Appointuteuts. 


Arnold Burrowes Kemball, Esq., Captain in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company, to be H. M. Consul-General at Baghdad.James H. Skene, 
Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Constantinople, to be H. M. Consul at Alep- 
po.— W. Clark Haines, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for the Colony of Vic- 
toria.—Major-Gen. Sir R. ‘Boherty, Knt.; Sir Joshua Rowe, Knt., U.B.; the 
Right Rev. A. G. Spencer, D.D.; J. Gayleard, Esq.; D. O'Reilly, Esq.; J. Sal- 
mon, Esq.; W. D. Turner, Esq.; E. Jordon, Esq.; R. C. Burke, Esq.; J. Por- 
teous, Esq.; G. Price, Esq.; B. Edwards, Esq.; H. Westmorland, Esq ; W. G. 
Stewart, Bsa A. Barclay, Esq.; and R. Hill, Esq., to be members of the Privy 
Council of Jamaica. Bryan Edwards, Ifaac Jackson, Henry Brockett, Hinton 
Bast Vickers, and J. J. A. Shakespear, Esqrs,, to be Members of theLegislative 





Council of Jamaica.—Sir John Liddell, C.B., M.D., successor to Sir W. Bur- 
nett, K.C.B., M.D., who retires from the post of Director-General of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Navy.—The Lords of the Treasury now consist of Lord 
. Palmerston, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord Monck, Lord Duncan, and the Hon. Mr. 





Brand.—S., Gaskell, Esq., F.R.C.S.; W. G. Campbell, Esq., barrister-at-law; 
A. E, Monteith, Esq., advocate, Sheriffof the shire of Fife ; and J. Coxe, Esq., 
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doctor of medicine; to be H. M.Commissioners for the purpose of in airing into 
the state of the Lunatic Asylums in Scotland.—Bichard a! of the eity of 
Dublin, Esq., one of her Majesty's Counsel, has been elected M. P. for 

Cork, in the room of Edmund Burke Roche.—Her Majesty has been pleased to 
confer the dignity of a baronetcy upon the Lord Mayor of London, now Sir 
Francis Graham Moon, Bart. This is intended as a special honour on occasion 
of the Emperor of the French visiting the City of London. 


Army. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE CrimEs.—In addition to the reinforcements 
to embark from England, the following battalions and regiments will im- 
mediately proceed to the seat of war, viz., the 13th Light Infantry, 54th 
Foot, 66th ditto, and 92nd ditto, from Gibraltar ; 72nd Light Infantry, 
from Malta ; 2nd Battalion First Royal Scots, from the Ionian Islands ; 
3ist Foot, from ditto ; 48sh Foot, from ditto: First Battalion 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, from ditto ; and 82nd, from ditto. The above-men- 
tioned regiments will each be augmented to 1200 bayonets from their 
respective dépot companies in Eagland.—The 3d Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons, which was actively engaged in the Affghanistan campaign, and 
now quartered in Manchester, the 7th Hussars, which returned trom Cana- 
da in 1843, quartered at present in York, and the 16th Royal Lancers, 
the heroes of Affghanistan and Punjab, stationed at Cahir (Ireland), are 
each ordered to be increased to 10 troops of 80 men each, exclusive of 
farriers and trumpeters, and to be held in readiness to proceed on foreign 
service.—A letter from Alexandria, Egypt, April 11, thus speaks of the 
10th Hussars :—“ The 10th Hussars arrived at Alexandria on the 7th, in 
12 day’s to march from Cairo, and took up theirjquarters in barracks ex- 
pressly prepared for them near the Pasha’s palace at Ras-el-teen. The 
officers and men, bearded and moustachoed, and bronzed by the climate 
of India and their march through Egypt, and their horses—fine wiry 
animals from the Cape and the Persian Gult—all seem thoroughly up to 
a campaign, and adapted to encounter the hardships of the Crimea. 

“While on their way from Cairo a Sheik or Governor of one of the 
towns on the banks of the Nile, who prided himself much on a fall-bred 
Arab mare he owned, offered to run her against any horse in the regiment. 
Cornet Hudson took up the challenge, beat the mare with one of his 
horses, and won 30 sovereigns, to the great mortification of the Sheik.” 








Tae Mitiria.—The 3d Duke of Lancaster’s Own, Colonel J. Wilson 
Patten, M. P., headquarters, Preston, assembled for permanent duty on 
the 27th of December last. During the past week 331 men have been re- 
attested under Lord Panmure’s circular. Notwithstanding the redaction 
it has sustained from this cause, and from having sent home nearly 100 
married men, besides those medically unfit, it now numbers 800 men fit 
for active service. 175 recruits have joined the Line, which entitled the 
Colonel to three commissions, two of which have already been given, and 
the mame of the third officer has already been eent in.—This regiment 
since 1852 has enrolled 3,231 men, 1,200 of whom were given to 
5th Lancashire, and 401 to the Line.— Times, April 20. 

The greater number of the regiments in this force continue to dwindle 
under the influence of Lord Panmure’s act of grace. The Duke of Lan- 
caster’s artillery, which, but a short time ago, mustered 1,000 strong, can 
now sbow only about half that number. The 3d West York Regiment, 
now stationed at Dublin, is reduced almost to a ae nosy The men were 
offered a month’s furlough, in addition to the supplementary bounty of 
£1, if they would remain, and were exhorted as Englishmen tot to desert 
their colours; but to very little effect. Only 121 volunteered to remain 
on duty, while 329 left. The Anglesey regiment has melted down up- 
wards of 300 to 20 or 30. The Armagh regiment, however, has volan- 
teered, without one dissentient, to go abroad ; the great mojority of the 
Dublin regiment, and nearly 600 non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the 2d West York Light Infantry, have also been attested for forei 
service. The Antrim Militia has given upwards of 75 volunteers to 
Line; the Monaghan Militia, 52; and the Galway Militia, officers and 
men, have volunteered in a body for the Crimea. In fact, the Irish regi- 
ments seem almost to monopolize the spirit and “pluck’’ which we might 
expect to see generally diffused. The West York Rifles, however, are in 
a high state of effictency, with very slightly diminished numbers; and 175 
of the Duke of Lancaster’s Militia have joined the Line——London pa- 
per, April 21. —_ 


War-Orrice, Aprit 24.—Ist Drags; Cor Lee tobe Adj, v Gratex, app to 13th 
Lt Drags. Cld’m Reg of Ft Gds; oe Gent, to be Ens and Lt,w-p. Scots Fus 
Gds; Lt and Capt and Brt-Maj the Hon W Scarlett to be Capt and Li-Col, b-p,¥ 
Stracey, who ret: Capt White from 50th Ft to be Lt and Capt, b-p,v the Hon W 
Scarlett. %d Pt; to be Ens, w-p: F Jessop, v Watson, app to 34th Ft; H Me 
lock, Gent, y Wilkie, app to 30th Ft. 3d Ft; H Peachey, Gent, to be En, w-p. 
4th Ft; Ens Lloyd, from St. Helena Regt to be Lt, w-p. 6th Ft; To be E 
w-p: Saunders, v Every, pro in 90th Ft; T Bowen, v Segrave, whose app 
been cancelled: Hardinge, Gents. 74th Ft; Lt Cooper to be Capt, w-p, v Hon 
Cc Browne, killed in action: C Courtenay, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 9th Ft; Ens 
John M'Queen to be Lt, w-p: Rollo, Gent, to be Ens, v Wood, app to 93 Ft: J 
Plumridge, Gent, to be Ens, w-p: Assist-Surg Thornton, from Ordnance Med 
Dept, to be Surg, v Le Blanc, dec. 14th Ft; W Watson, Gent, to be Ens, wW-p. 
16th Ft; A Gibson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 18th Ft; G Hutchings, Gent, To be 
Ens, w-p. 20th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns P Geraghty, v Kekewich, dec: 
Mason, v Geraghty, whose pro, w-p, has been cancelled: Young, v Parr, dec, to 
be Ens, w-p: Cole, Gent, v Young, pro. 28th Ft; G Ducat, Gent, to be Ens 
wp. 31st Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: Ens Thwaytes, from Cumberland Mil: H 
Deane, Gent. 34th Ft; Ed Villiers, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 36th Ft; R Hill, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Orange, pro. 38th Ft; Staff Surg of Sec Class Wall, 
to be Surg, v Foaker, pro on Staff. 39th Ft; Ens Palmer to be Lt,w-p, v Baird, 

ro. 42d Ft; Bvyt-Maj Cameron to be Ma) w-p, Vv. Macpherson, who ret ua 
-p: Lt Ward to be Capt,w-p,v Cameron: Lt Macpherson to be Capt, b-p, v Bal- 
guy, who ret: Ens Farquarson to be Lt, w-p, v Ward: Shuttleworth, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, v Lt Jervoise, pro: J Bazalgette, Esq, to be Paymaster, vy Wheat- 
ley. 49th Ft; J Cobhem, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Gatty pro in 39th Ft. 50th 
Ft; Lt MacFarlane to be Capt, b-p, v White, pro in Scots Fusilier Gds. 5lst 
Ft; Lt Wolley, from Ri Can Rfi Regt, to be Lt, v Kerr, who ex: Assist-Sarg 
Campbell, M D, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg,v Crawford, pro in 18th Ft. 65th 
Ft; Frederick Heberden, Gent, to be Ensign, w-p, v Russell, app. to 58th Ft. 
57th Ft; Ens Russell to be Lt w-p, v Mitchell, died of his wounds. 60th Ft; Lt 
Carlisle, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt. To be ee w-p: Lt Ashburnham, 
from West Kent Militia; Ens Morgan from Ri Bucks Militia, G Shaw, K Hen- 
derson, and W Scott Conyers, Gents. 63d Ft; Lt Bennett to be Capt b-p, ¥ 
Curtois, whose pro b-p has been cancelled; R Sproule, Gent, to be Ens w-p, T 
Twiston, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Lt Fitzgerald, who ret. 65th Ft; T Ryan, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Grinlinton, app to 4th Ft. 68th Ft; C Pownall, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p. 77th Ft; Ens Alderson, to be Lt b-p, v Carden, pro. 82d Ft; to be 
Ensigns w-p: Col Serg Sullivan, from 30th Ft, J Brock, W Seton, v Dickson, 
pre. and F Cole,Gents. 88th Ft; Lt Browne, to be Capt b-p, v Ernst, who ret; 

Woodward, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 92d Ft; Lt M‘Ewen, from 3d Middlesex 
Mititia, to be Ens vt 96th Ft; Lt Bray, to be Capt w-p, v Gregg, dec; Ens 
(Kirk to be Lt w-p, v Bray. 97th Ft; Lt Onslow, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt 

w-p. Rifle Brigade; to be Ens w-p; S Glyn, W Paliser, C Murdoch, and H 
Moorsoon, Gents. To be Qtmr; Serg Harvey. To be Surg; Assist-Surg Sanders. 
To be Assi-t-Surg; Assist-Surg Lawson, from Staff, v Sanders. 1st I Regt ; 
Serg-Maj Edmunds to be Ens w-p, and Adjt,v Clark, pro. 3d WI Regt; to be 
Lts W-p: Ens Dunlop, and Ens Duncan, v Onslow. app to 97th Ft. Ceylon Rifle 
Rests k gy, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Kennedy, pro in dist Ft. Ri Canadian 
Rifle Regt; Lt Kerr, from 51st Ft, to be Lt, vy Wolley, who ex. 

Lanp TRANsPorT Corps.—Superintendent Stevens to be Qtmr of Brigade. 


Srarr.—Capt Hanham, of 9th Ft, to be Assist-Adjt ofa Depot Batt ; J Mac- 
donnell, Gent, to be Purveyor to the Forces. 

Hospital Starr.—Staff-Surg of First Class W Cruickshank, MD, to be De- 
poty lnepesten- Gen of Hospitals, vy Spence, dec; Sarg Foaker, from 38th Ft, to 
»e Staff Surg of First Class, v Cruickshank, pro; Assist-Surg Combe, MD, from 
Ord Med Dept, to be Staff-Surg of Second Class, v Wall, app to 38th Ft. 

To be Acting Assistant ip 7 M’Master, A Hoyte, M Betts, T Ken- 
nedy, N Norris, J Crawford, J Rimmer, G Bayly, E Blackett, J Watts, and G 
Bourke, Gents, D Stranagan, MD. 

BREVET.—To be Lt-Cols; Majs Forrest, 4th Drag Gds; Gough, 32d Ft; Clark, 
2d Drags; Fordyce, 47th Ft; Wardlaw, lst Drags; Whimper 55th Ft; Eve- 
legh, 20th Ft; Sulivan, 2d Drags; Shute, 6th Drags; Hon J Maxwell, 50th Ft; 
Cameron, 42d Ft; Heyland, 95th Ft; Erskine, 33d Fe; Hawkins, lst Ft; Peel, 
1ith Lt Drags; Hon J Browne, 21st 7t; Macpherson, on ret f-p, 42d Ft, the 
rank being hon only. To be Majors; Capts Thomas, 40th Ft; Campbell, 43d 
Ft; Butler, 28th Ft; Brown, 4th Lt Drags; Harrison, 63d Ft; Hunt, 79th Ft; 
Browne, 44th Ft; Tipping, Gren Gds; Earl of Errol, Bifle Brigade; Lewis, 68th 
Ft; Bayley, 88th Ft; Warden, 19th Ft; Forster, 4th Drag Gds; Villiers, 47th 
Ft; Macgowan, 93d Ft; Farrer, 38th Ft; Wing, 95th Ft; Elmsall, Ist Drags; 
Rose, 30th Ft; Somerville, 68th Ft; Beaumont de Horsey, Gren Gds; Higgin- 
son, Gren Gds; O’Brien, 77th Ft; Bartley, 4th Ft; Pakenham, 30th Ft; Shuck- 
burgh and Drummond, Scots Fusilier Guards; Willis, 87th Ft; Astley, Scots 
Fusilier Gds; Tomkinson, 7th Lt Drags; Radcliffe, 20th Ft; King, 49th Ft; 
White, 17th Lt Drags; Shipley, 8th Ft;Boldero, 21st Ft; Ross, 93d Ft; Mere- 
dith, 41st Ft; Dickson, 30th Ft; Manley, 6th Drags; Baring, Coldstream Gds; 
Marsh, 55th Ft; Armytage, Coldstream Gds; Cook, llth Lt Drags; Bayly 
30th Ft; Inglis, 5th Drag Gds; Crawley, Coldstream Gds; Raines, 95th Ft; 
Cameron, Gren Gds; Rickman, 77th Ft; Batler, 20th Ft; and Chapman, 29th 
Foot; Dalyell, 21st Foot. 

Roya AkTILLERY.—To be Majors; Capts Shakespear, Pipon, The Hon W 
Yelverton, Biddulph, and Baddeley. Sec Capts Boothby, Barstow, Tupper, 
Singleton, and Iagilby. 

Roya. Encinerrs.—To be Lt-Cols; Brevet-Majors Gordon and Chapman. 
To be Majors; Captains Bourchier and Stanton. 

Capt. Fitzgerald, 7th Royal Fusiliers, to be Dep-Assist-Qtmr-Gen at head- 


quarters, Dublin, in succession to Brvt-Maj Robertson, appointed to be a direc- 
tor of the Transport Board. 
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seemed gthen the interior and give additional elevation to the 
I eee Rode ps fey: tg dy: peniad yen tah 

cent display of flowers arranged in marble vases around the fountains. or 
formed in banks of variegated colour below the dais, or cleverly disposed 
in plots within the recesses of courts to take the visitors by surprise on 
exploring them. The dais in the centre transept was a well- proportioned 
structure, having a flag-staff twined with bays, and bearing the flags of 
England and France in its centre. Projecting from the balcony of this 
transept, on its garden front, a canopied stage had been prepared where 
the Royal and Imperial personages might present themselves to the spec- 
tators assembled in the grounds beneath. A new arrangement of the sta- 
tues, orange trees, and stalls left the noble vista of the nave unbroken by 
any obstruction. The plants were in the finest order, and even the most 
delicate of them appeared to have suffered little from their first winter 
spent in the Palace. Among the flowers were rhododendrons, azaleas, 
camelias, double tulips, geraniums, Persian lilacs, and hyacinths, all in 
the freshest bloom, and splendid water plants floating within the marble 
basins, among which might be distinguished the young leaves of the Vic- 
toria Regia. Whatever could offend the most fastidious eye had been 
carefully concealed, even to covering with green calico the great rough 
wooden boxes in which the orange trees stand. In short, within and out- 
side the building more pups arrangements had been made than were 
ticable last year; and the effect of the tout ensemble was charming 
Th the extreme. Passing around by the screen of English Kings and 
Queens, the Royal party paused for some time to survey the extent of 
the nave, and were evidently lost in admiration at the coup d’ail which 
it ted with the sunlight pouring a flood of radiance over every de- 
tall of the perspective. Thence they proceeded along the side of the crys- 
tal fountain to the Pompeian House, which they entered and examined 
minutely. It had been fitted up for the occasion with extraordinary skill 
and care, the tables being covered by fine copies of antique statuettes, and 
the variegated marble basin of the outer apartment being filled with 
water, in which gold and silver fish disported themselves. Proceeding 
along the nave, the next point to which the august party directed their 
attention was the French court, in which some fine tapestry and Sévres 
vases, the property of the Emperor, are displayed. In this court there is 
also an excellent show of bronzes by Barbedienne, and some tastefuliy de- 
signed jewellery, by Rudolphe, of Paris. The other specimens of French 
manufac’ure exhibited here are for the most part of a very inferior char- 
acter, and it is to be hoped that this fact brought within the personal ob- 
servation of the Emperor may induce our neighbours to send to the Palace 
@ more worthy representation of their industry than it at present pos- 
sesses. Passing across the French Sculpture Court, the Qneen and her 
ests entered the erea of the great transept, the magnificent proportions 
of which seemed greatly to surprise the Imperial visitors. Here their 
Majesties recognised and entered into conversation witb the Duke of 
Devonshire, who was the only person not connected with the building pre- 
sent on this occasion. Perhaps it is incorrect to say that the Duke isnot 
connected with the Crystal Palace, for he has been a liberal contributor 
to the collection of plants which adora it, and his munificence has fostered 
and developed the genius of the man to whom all its grandest effecis 


ue. 

From the centre transept their Majesties proceeded to the balcony 
overlooking the Terrace-gardens, and there, on presenting themselves in 
front of the canopied stage prepared for them, a spectacle occurred which 
will not readily be effaced trom the minds of those who witnessed it. Up- 
wards of 20,000 well-dressed people were assembled in one great mass 
upon the Terrace, and as soon as the Queen and ber guests appeared 
cheer after cheer rose from them with a volume and fervour which were 

uite overwhelming. The august personages who were the objects of this 

lemonstration seemed greatly moved. Even the Emperor, impassible as 
he is in manner, was evidently excited, and the animated features of the 
Empress were lit up with ap expression of astonishment and gratification. 
When the tribute of applause due to our guests had been paid, the Queen 
stood forward alone, and was greeted in a manner which clearly told that 
she reigns in the hearts of her people; then the Prince, who had hitherto 
stood modestly in the background, received his share ef popular favour ; 
and, after the cheering had subsided, the military bands stationed at in- 
tervals along the lower Terrace, struck up in succession “ Partant pour 
la Syrie.” Their Majesties, retiring from the balcony and crossing the 
centre transept, now entered upon a survey of the Architectural Courts, 
commencing with that of Feypt. and passing round in regular succession 
through the whole series until they found themselves in the Modern Ita- 
lian. The tian, Greek, Roman, and Alhambra Courts were explain- 
ed by Mr. Owen Jones; the Assyrian by Mr. Fergusgn; and the Byzan- 
tine, Mediwval, Renaissance, and Palladian by Mr. Digby Wyatt. The 


Letters have been received from on board, during the absence of the 

tain, which represent the operators as “shoveling dollars.” It is 
the intention of the company to blow the fragments of the ship to pieces, 
securing the copper, guns, shot, &c. The Captain writes, “ The bells are 
all they are said to be.” One of the Engineers writes, “I wish you 
could look into the bell when we are down on the bottom with our spades, 
digging for the almighty dollar. We can look out of the windows of the 
bell and see the fish looking in at us. We can take the bottom up in 
the bell, and get out on the sand, and pick up the bell, and run all 
around were we like.”” Two months, it is anticipated, will be sufficient 
to take upevery vestige of the San Pedro; and the Captain reports he 
has another vessel near him in the same depth of water, 66 feet, with fifty 
thousand dollars on board in specie, and another with fifteen thousand 
dollars, both of which he will take up before proceeding on his voyage.— 
NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





Narrow Escape or tHe Pors.—Rome, April 14.—The day before 
yesterday his Holiness was as nearly as possible crushed to death in the 
monastery of St. Agnes, extra muros, where he had been dining with a 
select party of cardinals and prelates, besides the dignitaries of his house- 
hold, and the French and Austrian generals commanding at Rome and 
Ancona, De Montreal and Hoyos. 

His Holiness entertained his distinguished guests at dinner in a large 
hall on the first floor, and subsequently admitted the pupils of the Prop- 
aganda College to kiss his foot. At this moment about 150 persons were 
collected together around the Pope, when an awful tremour manifested 
itself in the flooring, which his Holiness instantly perceived, and endeav- 
oured to — his guests from being alarmed at, assuring them that it 
was the shock of an earthquake, a phenomenon with which his residence 
as nuncio in South America had rendered him somewhat familiar. How- 
ever, before any further conjectures were broached, the floor gave way 

‘* With hideous ruin and combustion dire.” 


and Pope, prelates, cardinals, generals, soldiers and scholars, were pre- 
cipitated through it, without order of precedence, among falling beams 
and fragments of masonry. Cardinal Antonelli’s good luck saved him, 
alone of all the cardinals present ; he was near the window, to which he 
clung for support, but his eminent brethren Marini and Patrizi were se- 
verely injured in their fall, as was the French general, and a great num- 
ber of the Propaganda pupils. Pio Nono himself descended unhurt, and 
sitting in his Episcopal chair, and was extricated from the wreck amid 
exclamations of miracolo/ miracolo! from all around. In gratitude for 
such an escape, his Holiness forthwith invited all who were able to follow 
him to enter the church, and with a loud voice intoned a thanksgiving 
to the Almighty, and afterward received the sacramental benediction from 
Monsignor Tizzani. 

Meanwhile the wounded were got out from the ruins, and conveyed to 
Rome in carriages, much to the surprise of the peaceful citizens who had 
assembled at the gates, and were consternated to seeso many priests with 
their heads tied up. Some disabled jockeys were expected trom the stee- 
ple-chase, but it was supposed that the Pope’s excursion would be by no 
means so dangerous. An Irish Propaganda pupil boasts of having been 
the first to succour his Holiness, the same youth who was reciting a con- 
gratulatory sonnet to the Pope when the floor gave way, and was conse- 
quently in immediate proximity during the descent to the regions below. 
The great carpet, which had been spread over the floor, is supposed to 
have broken the Pope’s fall by rendering it more gradual, but, to what- 
ever tutelar influence we may choose to attribute it, his Holiness certainly 
did escape safe and sound, and the Roman municipal council and senate, 
viewing it in the light of a prodigy, have given orders for a devout thanks- 
giving to the Immaculate Conception during three days, to commence on 
Monday next. 

The Pope’s dogmatical definition will thus have another celebration, in 
addition to that of last week, when the Immaculate Conception was intro- 
duced into the Easter fireworks. The girandola was entirely in char- 
acter with the great ecclesiastical event of the season. Innumerable fire- 
balloons, in the form of mitres, represented the congregation of prelates, 
and an illuminated temple, column, and statue of the “ Immacolata,”’ 
blazed forth with the inscription “ Vidimus gloriam ejus.”—Cor, Lon- 
News. 

Tue Roya AcapeMy Exuisition.—We are happy to hear that great 
numbers of the * rtists who have painted pictures for the approaching Ex- 
hibition of th’ . syal Academy, have had the courage to break new 
ground, and to select their subjects from the writings of Authors who have 
hitherto escaped the painter’s attention. This desirable change is in some 
degree due to the wise resolution of the Committee, who have decided 
that no Harold, Vicar of Wakefleld, Gil Blas, Master Slender and 








august party remained for some time in the Alhambra Court, in the 
splendid decorations of which the Empress appeared to take special in- 
terest. The restorations of Assyrian architecture were also examined 
with much curiosity, and the effigies of kings and queens in the Byzan- 
tine Court were attentively surveyed. Their Majesties now retired along 
the en balcony, at the north end of the building, and entered the 
royal apartments, close to which a temporary saloon had been fitted up 
in a very tasteful manner for their use by Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
of Oxford street. Here they partook of luncheon, and in the interval, 
the vast number of season ticket-hulders in the gardens below were ad- 
mitted into the building. Superintendents Pearce and Lund bad so skil- 
fully directed the police arrangements counected with this part of the 
day’s proceedings that long before luncheon had terminated 22,000 and 
upwards of season ticket-bolders, who lined on either side the avenue of 
the nave, had all settled mete | into their places, and the utmost 
order and regularity prevailed. hen the royal party quitted their 
apartments and advanced up the nave, they were received with deafen- 
ing cheers, and the spectacle presented in the interior at this moment 
was strikingly animated. On reaching the centre parapet they diverged 
to the left, and, once more taking up their station in the balcony over- 
looking the park, the upper series of fountains began to play. This fea- 
ture of the Palace and its grounds, so long looked forward to was 
at length more than realized. The effect exceeded everything that could 
have been anticipated ; and the illustrious visitors—the Empress espe- 
cially—gave free expression to their gratification and delight. What 
strikes one most on a first view of this hydraulic display is the admirable 
harmony of detail which pervades it. The fountains have evidently been 
designed as parts of a consistent whole, and in this respect they possess 
a superiority over anything of the kind in other countries. In the centre 
of one of the loftiest of them yesterday a rainbow was finely formed. 
When the lower series is complete we shall have added to the other at- 
tractions of Sydenham one which it is to be hoped will ensure its success 
popes tote be undertaking. The manner in which, thus far, Sir J. 
Paxton has carried out his hydraulic designs, is an ample guarantee that 
he will fully perform all that still remains to be accomplished. After a 
lengthened view of the waterworks, their Majesties returned to the centre 
transept, and, ascending the dais, and seating themselves on the chairs 

there, listened for some time to the music of the band. 

then took their departure, cheered vociferously along the nave, 
until they made their exit at the point where they had entered. The 
Roya! party then returned to Buckingham Palace, which they reached 
about a quarter past four, the mall in the park being lined with thou- 
sands of spectators, the heartiness of whose greeting sufficiently showed 
that the public enthusiasm for the Imperial visitors had not at all 
abated. 

Shortly after their return to Buckingham Palace, the Queen and the 
Emperor and Empress visited the Duchess of Glocester. In the evening 
the Queen gave a concert at Buckiagham Palace, to which a party of 
about 500, comprisiag the Royal family, the diplomatic corps, and for- 
eigners of distinction, the Ministers and officers of State, and ladies and 

ntlemen of the Court, and a large circle of the principal nobility were 
nvited. _ 

The Imperial couple took their departure from Buckingham Palace on 
Saturday, the 21st of April; but after giving so much space to the re- 


cord of their visit, it can scarcely be expected that we should trace them 


Anne, John Anderson my Jo, Quixote and Sancho, Napoleon in a 
Brown Study, or similar subjects, in dealing with which the artists have 
enjoyed the unfair advantage of seeing several thousand previous treat- 
ments of the theme, shall be admitted. * * * * We have been fa- 
voured with an early copy of the Exhibition Catalogue. The motto upon 
the title page is this year, as usual, a profound aphorism : 

“ Nature is in no degree different from Art, except in so far as Art herself is 
unlike Nature.”—Pigment’s Platitudes. 
From the Catalogue we find that among the new subjects are the fol- 
lowing :— 
54, Sea of Scandinavian Mythology. The god Woden, 
in a fit of madness, tears off his hair, and calls himself 
the god Balder, but is melted at the approach of the god 


TBRW. 2-22 once conc ee cen cee cee nnn cocces coccce ne J, Bumps, 
62. The Inventor of Tapestry sees the Goblins.......... Whoops 
63. Horace advises Mecenas to fish every day........-.. Snooks. 

“ Nulla dies sine linea.” 
46. Flogging in the Navy... .... ..ccce cccccc ccvccc.cess Boson 


The harmless, necessary Cat.’— Merchant of Venice 
88. Proh Pewdoor! The humble but early Churchgoer is 
unable to obtain a Seat, while the late but wealthy at- 
tendant is inducted into a Pew.........--..----.---- Staggers. 
“To non credo piti——”’ . 
133. The wounded Soldier in Hospital is visited by Miss 
Nightingale... 2.0. won.c. ceccce seccce ccccce cocves Tomkins. 
‘‘ Sur ma prison vienne au moins Philoméle.”--Beranger. 
197. Christopher Columbus discovering that an egg would 


break if it were smashed down upon a table...-..... Yolk. 
204. The Rich Uncle, returned from Calcutta, wonders at 
the Changes in Society...............--..------- Quihigh. 


‘Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind.” 


230. “ Hoe erit in votis.”” I vote for another bottle of hoc. .Jol/y. 
408. Allegorical composition indicating the late tremen- 
dous attack upon Routine by the Member for Nineveh 
(—Layard, M.P.)..---....--...---- Seivebe sesediss Menzies. 
‘« The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold.” 
555. Subject from Chaucer. The Boy who had been put to 
death by the Jews, nevertheless continueth miracu- 
lously to utter his hymn, evidently prophesying Eng- 


land’s first Crimean victory........---...---..----- Pumpe. 
“ Yet didde he synge ‘ O Alma! loude and cleere.” 
780. The Milliner’s Bill—A domestic Scene............ P. Ill Garlick: 


“* How much the wife is dearer than the bride!” —Punch. 





Tue Russians IN THE Baxtic.--The Russians appear to be adopting 
the same mode of resisting invasion in the Baltic as they did in the Black 
Sea. The approaches to Abo, Helsingfors, and every town on the coast 
from Wyborg up to Tornea, have been rendered impassable by the sink- 
ing of vessels in the sailing-channel; in Abo, Bjorneborg, and other 
towns, the inhabitants have formed themselves into sharpshooter corps, 
and armed themselves with double-barrelled rifles. On the southern coast 
of the Baltic the conviction is general that Riga will be the first point 
attacked in the coming Baltic campaign. On the sea-side, vessels and 





on their journey homeward. 





Curious Sus-Marme Expiorations.—The bark Emi/y Banning, which 
left this port in December last, with three of the Nautilus Sub-Marine 
Co.’s machines on board, bound on a pearl fishing voyage, in now en- 

ged in exploring the wreck of the frigate San Pedro, on the coast of 

enezuela. This frigate, supposed to have on board some two to three 
million dollars, was blown up at the Island of Margarita, in 1815. Her 
stern being blown out, the treasure was scattered upon the surrounding 
sand. Some three hundred thousand dollars has heretofore been taken 
up, but owing to the inefficiency of the machinery employed, operations 
were nded. The company fitting out the E. Banning, ordered her 
to stop there, and the trial descent of the first machine, sent down in 66 
feet water, brought up one hundred doliars—thirty-two dollars being 
found within the first area covered by the machine, before moving. Other 
articles, as copper, &., were brought up at the same time. The Captain, 
finding the advantage of continuing the work, immediately left for the 
seat of Government, to secure the necessary privilege, which was granted. 


| large blocks of stone are being sunk at the entrance to the bay, so that 

| the shallowest-going craft will not be able to pass Dunamunde. At the 

| further end of the bay there have been several heavily-armed batteries 

| erected, in a semicircular form. On the land side a fortified camp is be- 
ing formed, capable of containing two divisions of Russian troops. The 
Baltic army, which was to be brought up to 100,000 men by the late Em- 

| peror, is now about to be raised to 140,000 men. 

| THe AUSTRIANS IN THE PrinciPaLirigs.—I have already mentioned to 
you the little sympathy which the inhabitants of the Principalities en- 
tertain for the Austrians, and the dislike of the Austrians to them. The 
ill-feeling between the two has led to a sad affair, followed by a rising at 
Krajova. An Austrian officer perceived a Wallachian lady at a window ; 
struck by her beauty, he entered the house and acted rudely towards her. 





| The husband hastened to defend his wife, and a quarrel ensued, in which 
| the husband was killed by the officer. When this became known, all the 


population took up arms. The Austrian authorities, when called on to 





do justice, would not consent to punish the officer, on which the Walla- 
chians determined to do justice themselves. A veritable battle took 


place, and more than 300 Austrians perished. The Turkish authorities . 


ad to interfere to establish order. Since then Krajova has resembled a 
besieged town. The shops are closed. The Wallachians necupy the in- 
terior of the towd, and the Austrians are encamped outside. A deputa- 
tion bas been sent to Constantinople to complain to the Sultan of the 
foreign occupation. How this affair will end is not yet known here, but 
it has caused a great sensation.— Letter from Pera, April 2. 





“Tue OLD, OLD Story.”—The following extract is copied from Punch; 
though we think it necessary to say that the Parliamentary quotation, on 
which it comments, is a veritable bit of history. It may be doubted whe- 
ther the whole records of recent mal-administration contain more pun- 
gent and more melancholy satire than is found in this brief paragraph, 
Punch says : 

In a late debate on the Ordnance estimates— 

‘‘ Colonel Knox wished to know whether the great-coats supplied to the arm 
had been oy! surveyed before being issued from the Ordnance? Certainly, 
any officer who had passed them merited immediate dismissal ; for nothing 
could be more infamous than their quality. They were made of the worst 
sible material,—the lightest of baize, in fact—and they were utterly useless to 
the men to whom they were supplied. If no survey had been made, then the 
Ordnance were greatly to blame. 

‘Mr. Monsell concurred entirely in the gallant officer’s description of these 
great-coats, though they were perfectly up to the pattern, and therefore no one 
was to blame for —— them. The chief object, when they were first issued, 
was to give the men as little to carry as possible, and the lightest material was 
therefore preferred.” 

Here is again the old official story : the coats are the ‘worst possible,” 
but—* no one is to blame.” Out of two advantages the Government, 
as by routine bound, chose the least ; the coats it is true were “ utterly 
useless,” but then per contra they were “little to carry.” It is the first 
time certainly that we ever heard of a great coat being chosen for its 
littlenese. We suppose, however, that as it was of course expected that 
our soldiers would return covered with glory, it was doubtless thought 
superfluous to pay much attention to any other covering ; and it might 
have plausibly been argued that the weight of their laurels would amply 
make amends for the lightness of their baize. 

After this, can we wonder that a detachment of the Guards was re- 
cently embarked for the Crimea, accoutred in heavy winter clothing, and 
totally unprovided with any change suitable for the burning sun under 


which they will be landed? They had “ Brown Bess,” of course. 


Tue Latest Move or Purrinc Ovx’s Connecrions.—A Paris paper 
says that a visiting card was exhibited, the other evening, in a drawing- 
room, that fairly throws all others into the shade. It had been left 
with one of the guests, and ran thus: we omit the names. 

CaPTaIN 
Husband of the Countsss, 
Widow of the late GENERAL 
This card beats the well-known one. 


M. Feurx, 
FaTHER OF MADEMOISELLE RaAcuHEL. 











Irs Cuter Use.—‘‘ What is the chief use of bread?” asked an ex- 
aminer at a school examination. “The chief use of bread,’ answered 
the urchin, apparently astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, “the 
chief use of bread is to spread butter and molasses on.”’ 





NrGara RiveR UNFrATHOMABLE.—The accomplished engineer of the 
Railroad Suspension Bridge below the Niagara Falls wrote thus to the 
Editor of the Buffalo Democracy, on the 28th of April. He had pre- 
viously made an unsuccessful attempt to plumb the river. 

“ After you left, another attempt was made with a similar iron of 
about 40 pounds weight, attached to a No. 11 wire—all freely suspended, 
so as not to impede the fall of the weight. I then let the weight fall 
from the bridge, a height of 225 feet. It struck the surface fairly, with 
the point down—must have sunk to some depth, but was not longer out 
of sight than about one second, when it made its appearance again on the 
surface, about 100 feet down stream, and skipped along like a chip, until 
pig checked by the wire. We then commenced hauling in slowly, 

hich made the iron bounce like a bell, when a cake of ice struck it, 
and ended the sport. 

“T am satisfied that no metal has sufficient especificfgravity to pierce 
that current—even with the momentum acquired by a fall of 225 feet. 
The velocity of the iron when striking must have been about equal 
to 124 feet per second—and consequently its momentum near 5,000 
pounds. Its surface opposed to the current was about 50 superficial inches. 
This will give an idea of the strength of that current, and at the same 
time hint at the Titan forces that have been at work to scoop out the bed 
of the Niagara river.” 





AN Instantaneous Fire Encine.—Mr. Guthrie, of Chicago, has in- 
vented what he designates an instantaneous fire engine. An air vessel, 
thirty feet in diameter, and intended always to be full of compressed air, 
of a pressure ranging from 100 to 200 pounds to the square inch, is to be 
erected over the reservoir which supplies all the water for the city. When 
an alarm of fire is given the superintendent at the reservoir simply turns 
@ cock at the bottom of the air vessel, allowing the compressed air, to 
the degree of from 100 to 200 pounds to the square inch, to act upon the 
water in the reservoir, and at that moment there is a pressure of the 
same degree in every part of the system of pipes throughout the city. 
All that is necessary is to screw a hose to a fire-plug in any portion of 
the city and water will be thrown from it to any height. This it is 
claimed may be done at any number of points, and to any height, and 
in any volume, limited only by the power of the stationary engine. The 
most immediate objection to this plan which occurs to us, if it be at all 
practicable, is, that it would cause the instantaneous bursting of all the 
small and weak pipes which communicate with the street mains and sup- 
ply the water to houses. Such an experiment in the city would cause 
thousands of overflowed houses, and furnish the plumbers with an abun- 
dance of work.— Baltimore American. 





PECULIARITIES OF LONDON ADVERTISING.— 


J —-—Y, N is earnestly requested to RETURN to the Booby 
e Hutch, Russell-court, Covent-garden, and all will be forgiven. 


X Y. Z.—T. and N. MADE ALL RIGHT. 
e 











HUTE.—Honneur aux Braves. Guerre aux Voleurs. ‘Vive la Reine. 
—Egypte. 


KEN BEZER.—AIl is yet quiet, and may be made right. Dives. 
knows and yields all nobly, and will do more. Give an interview at 
once, and you will save yourself. 








A Catt For Common Sense.—Jenny Lind has returned to the concert- 
room, her /ocus in quo being Amsterdam, and the motive assigned a 
charitable one. Her first concert appears to have been successful, the 
profits having amounted to £400, which will be applied to the relief of 
the sufferers from the recent inundations in Guelderland and North Bra- 
bant. What is not so well is that, apropos to this charitable action, we 
hear the first notes of a repetition of that ridiculous rhodomontade with 
which we were sickened a few years ago. We are told that the Dutch 
audience was “ beside itself,” that her ‘ wonderful powers moved tears 
and smiles in one breath,” &. I have seen a Dutch spectator laugh till 
he cried at some broad farce ; but the idea of a whole audience, especial- 
ly of Dutchmen crying and laughing simultaneously at one of Jenny 
Lind’s, or any other Jenny’s, ballads, istooabsurd. Madame Goldschmidt 
is no doubt a very charming singer, and a very kind-hearted woman be- 
sides ; but the continual deification of her which used to go on in the pa- 
pers was too ridiculous, and, it is to be hoped, will not be permitted to 
recommence.—London Paper. 

MARRIAGES IN Hicu Lire.—The marriage of the Earl of Munster with 
his cousin, Miss Kennedy Erskine, eldest daughter of Lady Augusta 
Gordon Hallyburton, is solemnized. At the same time the fair fiancée’s 
sister, Miss M. Kennedy Erskine, was married to Mr. Wemyss, of Wemyss 
Castle, N.B., son of the late Admiral Wemyss.—Capt. S. L. W. Dawson 
Damer (Scots Fusilier Guards), son of Col. the Right Hon. G. Lionel 
Dawson Damer is on the eve of being married to the Hon. Miss Monta- 
gue, daughter of Lord and Lady Rokeby.—The Hon. Wm. J. Vernon, 
second son of Lord Vernon, is to be married next month to Miss Boileau, 
daughter of Sir John and Lady Catherine Boileau, and niece of the Earl 
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Minto.—Capt. Satton, son of Sir Richard Balton, » is about 
of be united to Mins Dawber, ter of Col. the Right Hon. G. L. Daw- 
gon Damer, and sister of Viscountess Ebrington.—The Hon. Adelaide 
‘Vernon, daughter of Lord Vernon, is about to be married to Capt. Mac- 
ald, R.N. 
Comat or 4 Time-HoNovrED Tree.—Last evening, about 5 o’clock, fell 
under the stroke of the axe—as many a noble existence has fallen before 
—the great sycamore tree of the College Green. : 

The march of the City, and the claims of commerce—and especially 
the authority of the Street Commissioner—knew no let nor hindrance, 
and accordingly, at the behest of their irreversible power, this secular 
tree now lies prone with the earth. It was a giant among vegetables— 
measuring at its base from which it fell, seventeen feet in circumference 
—and sound at heart as in its earlier days. 

This is, or was, an historical tree. It was planted—having then, prob- 
ably some years’ growth—in 1765, by youths then of the College, but all 
long since descended into their graves. John Jay, Robert R. Livingston, 
Egbert Benson, John Stevens, and others not unknown to fame, assisted 
at the planting, and their children’s children have rejoiced in its mature 
glories. It had begun already to move its arms aloft in the clear skies, 
when the young Alexander Hamilton—a College Sophomore—from be- 
neath its shade harangued thethen subjects of George III. in favour of 
Independence ; and oft and again the cannon which won and finally pro- 
claimed that Independence, echoed among its branches. 

The men of that day have all passed away—and now this companion 
of their youth and age, andd ring and trials, has passed away too. a! 
erations must come and go§before the like of this memorial-tree w 
again be seen. Shall it be so, too, with regard to the memorable and il- 
lustrious men of whom it was the contemporary and the witness? We 

ask—but answer not.—.V. Y. Tribune, April 21. 








A Novet Marriace Serr.ement.—A marriage was solemnized at a 
farm-house in West Bloomfield, in Massachusetts, on the first of this 
month, which presented some features without a precedent, we believe, 
in this or any other country. 

The bride was Miss Lucy Stone, a distinguished champion of the dis- 
pated rights of negroes and women. The groom was Henry B. Black- 
well, Esq., who is likewise an active apostle of the same seet. Sympathy 
of opinions begat sympathy of sentiment, and finally, from being twain 
they would become one flesh. But how to do this without betraying the 

at principles of freedom to which both stood pledged before the pub- 

ic, was the question. To get the laws altered so as to equalize their 
rights and duties in the married relation was difficult, if not impossible, 
and would involve a delay, to which the fervency of their passion could 
not be reconciled. They finally hit upon an expedient which they con- 
cluded would secure their rights and their anticipated matrimonial bliss 
atthe same time. What that expedient was is thas described by the Rev. 
T. W. Higginson, of Worcester, Mass., who officiated on the occasion, in 
a communication to the Worcester Spy.—[(We omit the reverend gentle- 
man’s remarks, which have only one smartly turned point. He says that 
by the — marriage system “ man and wife are one, and that one is 
husband.” We omit also along protest against sundry marriage 
em, signed by the loving couple and read on the solemn occasion. 
he Evening Post, from which we have quoted, thus speaks of it :]— 
“ The unusual precautions taken by the subscribers to this protest, not to 


and privileges of Finland. After the 
the Government ordered throughout the whole of Finland and 
Isles of Aland a large levy of sailors, which is directly contrary to 
tenor of the manifesto.” 


A Lapy’s Postcriet to 4 Crimean Letrer.—P.S. I send you, dear 
Alfred, a complete Photographic apparatus, which will amuse you doubt- 
lessly in your moments of leisure ; and if you could send me home, dear, 
a good view of a nice battle, I should feel extremely obliged. 

If you could take the view, dear, jast in the moment of 
victory, I should like it all the better. 


blication of this manifesto, how- 











PROBLEM No. 332, sy E. B.C. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 331. 








To CorREsPONDENTS.—Ark. Solutions all quite right—C. 7., L. R., and 
others. Solutions all quite wrong (to D. J.’s last No. 331.) 
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AS FITTING AND FIXTURES.— we factortes 

and public buildings promptly tied with gas yy pom a 

th Le imes retail Gas Pint - ™ : facta an “nar soerer, im 
ew xtare Manufactor ; 

the < bird block west of Broaswey, y 4AMES G. MOPFRT, Bos. 119 and 





S FOR SALE IN C -- 
F4ens ee onus ANADA.-A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantiord, ©. W. 


CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Botti 
E*z24 wei rane Oporto jm 8008, 





ades. Rich Dry. An article rarely met with in th 
canes $13 00-—Also, SPILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE. po 5 pie e 
ie 


y ARTHUR kEnDaLe Wine 
7 William Street, New Tock. 


SALAMANDER SAFES.— - Patrick 
LV ty Oe Ikad Stethe of eects eens He Petre & Se 
Impenetrable Deflance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 2. 64 and @b 
Cannon - 


CRoros BUGS and Cockroaches effect cleared by one 
Depa. ie. 











s 
two applications of COSTAR’S Bireauisaton: w and Reteil 
888 Broadway, New York. None genuine unless signed by “ HENRY R. COSTAR.” 


NNETS of th Styles 
THAY For CASH, a e Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames. 
J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street, 


HEATH HOUSE. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANCIS RIDER, 
formerly of the *‘ West Point Hotel,’ West Point, N. ¥., would inform bis friends and the 

public, that he has taken the above delightful Summer Soceet, ond that he will be ready for the 

vu of Visitors ears June. He most respectful acknowledge 

returns his thanks to bis friends and the public for the very liberal patronage be has re 

cetved, and assures them that ayy ~ wil) be made to merit its continuance. These wish 

to Rooms, can address him ‘‘ Heath House,’’ or New York Hotel, New York. 

ing! B.—The Cars leave Jersey City, via Morris and Essex Railroad at8A.M.. and4P.M.. 

daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to “* Heath House,’ 

distance, 33¢ miles. 











NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Ovcoupying three large Stores. The Subscriber bas to lnagant, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment 
GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND 
& SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. pemeec 


PERUVIAN GUANO—vwith the Government brand on each and not to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphospbate of Lime, Bone Dust, Forben,. ae — 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


STEBBINS & CoO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


be cheated in the bargain ar have just made, doubtless have their ori- TABLE CLARET. 




















gin in ‘an acquaintance with each other's character and propensities, | ow = —_ — ' 
: : EVE AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS .—Read the testimony o HE Subscriber has on Sale Twenty Hhds. of MARGAUX MEDOC, a superior Table 
which the public generally does not possess. It is not safe, therefore, for ee hb Uorauas of the Aster House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND Wine, and adapted for Consumers whe prefer making their purchases in this mode. 
a stranger to venture a criticism upon them. But there-is one omission | 4¢0® PILLS. ph, THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York- 
to which we may venture to allude, and which we can hardly account for Onas. D. Dasuien, Esq.— Dear Sir: a will, not claim the $500 you ered ed to give me it COTTON 
iti pec j ot cure me, ng sufficiently remuner y & perfec’ very. . 
except a, the supposition that their ex tations from the future are troubled for soversl menthe with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pils per- JOHN DICK & SON 
more limited than young persons commonly entertain when entering into | tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by ’ 
the marriage relation. There is no provision that Mr. Blackwell shall | friend, towhom I feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in THREAD MANUFACTURES, 
make his share of the bab clothes alle of a similar character.—Truly yours, R. B. COLEMAN Bq UEST the attention of buyers and consumers to their make of 200 yard 6 cord 
7 - Read also what Physicians fais 4 R POOL COTTON, which they can confidently recommend to the American public. As 


eay : 
, h, finish, length and price, it has no superior in the Unied States. Buyers 

* We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna | for strength, o- please 
Perits or THE Home Service.—An accident of a serious nature oc- person to have @ second chill afier commencing with them. note it can be bad of 











‘ New York—Rosert Locan & Co, 51 Dey street. 
curred to Lord Stanhope, son of the Earl of Chesterfield, yesterday morn- TS WHW ELA. kD. en ee ES: Boston—BuRNHAM WeLton & Co., 9 Milk street. 
i His lordship, a li 7 "the pen ake e ee ere mnt Oe Philadelphia—J. W. FaRRewy, Chestaut street. 
ng. 8 a ; ip, a lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards, was mounted sonas Oe srom the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuyeen : nail Baltimore—D. McIvain. 
ona spirite cbarger ; when in St. Paul’s-churchyard opposite Mr. Fred From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, an @ esteem Baltimore—StettmaN Hewricn’s & Co., 250 Market street. 
; . Pv te : . . with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stati » 
Goody ear’s, his horse slipped on the side, and fell on its rider, breaking ante. J Tw ov mney Be by thom are worthy of public conSiderce. eormererbirrens Virginia, Richmend.—D. H. Lonpon. 
his leg. Lord Stanhope was immediately carried into Mr. Goodyear’s | New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. = Bs. 
house, where the greatest attention was promptly paid. Mr. Smith, sur- | _ Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ; C. V; CLICKENER & 00. No. 81 
* ? lay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor i and pint 
f B 1 Barclay u i3 HE Subscriber offers for sale twelve hundred cases of Claret in quart pi com- 
Con, of Dow-lane, was at once summoned to his assistance, and set the | House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO. No. 115 Franklin ape atebn Lait, Chateha Marguus, Latoer, Larese, De Pes, 6, Bullion, &, Yellen 
tare. After remaining about two hours his lordship was conveyed to | street New York. By GILBERT WENT? & Oo end eg CO. N. Orleuns and EN, SLO. | and ¥ n de Bordeaux ; imported from first bands Upon ‘the mort favourable terme, ‘and all of 
. his barracks at Regent’s-park.—London paper, April 20. duit’ Giacinnati, O. Also’ at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 | 7'ch will be found in Sig condition, pure, ratural and true Wines, not 4 
” » N.Y. t may not be geasally known that the superiority of the 
Artistic ANACHRONISMS.—Tintoret drew Jews in the wilderness with " CLARET OR MEDOC WINES, 
: ATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
guns. Breugh, a Dutch painter, drew one of the Magi in a surplice and bpd RAE | the same that were awarded separate medals at the | is distinguished all over the world, and rank as the most perfect which France produces, and 


: ‘het : , Loc tremely well, being much less disposed to acidity and other disorders than the wines of 
spurs, presenting Christ with a model of a Dutch seventy-four. Paul Ve- ics ddl beoter groct acs hat pessend 2 waked oh tee Londen’ World's Fair, thougt Beowendy. They are celebrated fora beautiful colour, a violet perfume, much delicacy, and a 
ronese drew Benedictines at the feast in Canaan: Another drew one of | others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and | very agreeable flavour ; they are strong -_ = being heady, outers ee . 
the thieves with a confessor beliiag a cross. In a college chapel, at Pa- | hissgents are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with | leave the breath pure and the mouth cool. These Wines do not, like many others, 

’ 














F) » - f Locks. too strongly impregnated with Brandy, carry disease into the h at the socia 
ris, was a picture of Napoleon and his aide-de-camps visiting a plague — Patent POT HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 187, and 139 Water-street, New York. 10%, Seles cially Soop) ae ee ee 
hospital. When the Bourbons came back, this was altered to Christ and ean aha cite mach dinamedammneseee dhainen nem Chatchu-Lafite—Margaux—Larose De Pez—St. Emilion—St. Julien—Vinde Bordeanx im 
his Apostles ; but Christ has on Napoleon’s boots to thisday. A statue | SPRING, 1855. Busan tio:h, Cesamere aud Tweed favria—ranging from $6 to $20 | (art and pint bottles. THOMAS McMULLEN, 64 Beaver Street, New York. 
to Charles II., erected at the Old Stock Market (present site of the Man- | each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
sion-House), had been originaily made for Sobieski, with a Turk under FISHING TACELE.—REMOVAL. 


; . . q o ts for the season, of light, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
the horse. The Turk was changed into Oliver Cromwell, only his turban | SPAREN Gza'Poesas, st vac thove approved styles of Surtout abd Paletot, ranging from $6 45 J. SIL COMBE RAVING REMOVED TO TEatE Wey Aue Sarees 
’ , 5 5 « Establishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
was forgotten. $18. - DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 26) Broadway. | 1. "ttention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and imported Stock of FISH- 
_ Tae Hont HorricuntoraL anp Botanical GARDEN, BROOKLYN.—This | QpRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our ascortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign TG ant geneel cn of Pidiiak Pettis teath've eben. 
Garden, which derives its name from Thomas Hunt, Esq., who gave S and American Cassimeres, &c., have alreadv elicited general approval arranging from | J & J. C. C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
$50,000 towards its establishment, is situated between 5th and 6th avenues |%250to$ioesch. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. | their Salmon and Trout Rods 


. —$—$ ——_—___—_—. - —-—-— & J.C. C. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dizon & Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
and 57th and 60th street Brooklyn, and contains about 16 acres. The SPRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the pana Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 


other large contributors are Wm. C. Langley, $14,000, Henry A. Kent most approved s:yles of 5 yring and Summer Vests, ranging from $2 to $6. ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
$10,000. Still others have done well, thou b falling below the. first three. B, ROVE 508 AS. ene Broadway: | Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
The Trustees have issued a circular, in which they say that more than SPRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of | Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


1 
$50,000 remains to be subscribed, in order to complete the amount speci- | saisction und manufuctere. Prices unifore and low. Crest ears has been given to the 























Pri niform and low. 
on p=} evi bre $150,000. This is exclusive of the land, valued ices UD). DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. J. A. SOMMID? a LUNAU, 
a ,000, which has been given in fee by Mesers. Hunt, Langley and | - =~ ts E BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
7 nae ee exprest ped belief that this garden wilt Seoane M dioyes, abes de Caumber, Smo kiag = ‘ben salitee beurthe bes Teotere ~ am beater. oa ‘90 aah STREET, NEW YORK. 
“one of the most distinguished which science can boast.’’ The Executive | © oF of our own manufactare. 
Committee are, John W. Degrauw, John Maxwell, and E. S. Mills. woe es tt nn tan he oo NEW MOURNING STORE. 





SPRING, 1855.—Merchant Talloring Department.—We can sa N°; 551 BROADWAY. MOURNING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. C. F. BARTHOLO- 


Seal 8: 
; ¢ ith fid that we have the largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, MEW has opened his spring stock of Mourning Goods, consisting of every article - 
Newmarxer Patace.—Her Majesty’s Palace at Newmarket is for sale CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c.. over offered by any house in this market, to make to order; | iaining to Mourniog Costume. “A splendid assortment of Mourning Bonnets and Mantilias. 


—that palace, or rather house, so immediately connected with the sports | and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. Dresses, Bonzets and Mantilias made to order. An inspection of our stock is 
of the Sovereigns of this country from King James I. to King George II. Be ee ee ee Do ele ees Oi Mioktlas ond Momepeiied Thebes 
Our Kings have been capricious about their palaces. George I. delighted 


in Hampton Court and Herenhausen ; George II. in Kensington and St. 





ABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for | — 
F ee Benn VALERED MUNROE & ©U., No. 441 Broadway, New York, in- JOHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 















































Bi 
‘s: ' ite attention to their choice assortment of ~Grant LEFTERS OF CREDIE for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCU ' : 
cae 8; George IIT. in Windsor and the Queen's House ; George IV. |“ FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— : 
: Brighton Pavillion and Buckingham Palace; William IV. hated sens Alexandria, Braxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, . = 
_uckingham Palace ; her Majesty delights in Osborne and Balmoral. [f, BOYS’ CLOTHING Algiers,  . = ——_ poten, 4 
& great satirist has it, in great variety —_ Cai : Lausanne Mayence, Sienne, 5 
enka Purchasers will pleas? notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance | A®Y¢TS, oe ore ? ina,’ Smyrns .. 
we B Newmarket's glory rose as Britain's fell, bevuinde from marked prices. Aix 1a-Chapelle, Celowne,” } med Milan,” St. Petersburg, i . 
may expect Britain’s glory to rise with the fall of Newmarket’s 8 Fs Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, oscow, strasbourg, 
; ~ —One of the many testimonials re- resden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. V2 sa auust PBS?) Rye FeveR aND rrr d Curg, which has never Peseuet - London, — —— P F 
fatied | Franktort-s-M., Livourne, . urin, 
- Lewisburg, Union County, Pa., May 2, 1855. Genes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, f 
uf os eget ya —_ Weimar state that the liter- | ar. 3. a. Rhodes—Dear Sir: The box of medicine you reat me was duiy received on the Lith Genera, Lyon. Palermo, } ‘3 : 
mittee engaged in investigating the forgery and sale of autographs | of April, and I hand you herewith receipt for the same. Gibraltar, rid, Pisa ‘ st 7 
; le who h it sfied Pragae, Zurich. “ 
Genented to Goethe and Schiller have received from various parts of | curea them.. “Tehas esrtalaly stopped the Ague ia every cas whe bas week th onl ae atte i itn Rigs, sy: can. Bh 
ar 4 12,000 me ay A ts, the owners of which distrust their enuine- | cess were of long pee rear ay pew hey pa yby de py io wenkd cake’ my —¥ think, Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sums % ’ & 
= A young man, one of the attendants of the Grand Ducal Library, | Sure peed tp ser seedy : , . * | to suit, ee 
ormerly a shoemaker, has been arrested, and confesses that for two | _ If it thus continues to keep off the Ague, as I think it will, you may expect from me large or- i¥ 
— Be has devoted himself most assiduously to meet the public demand | **"*. I am Sir, Yours, very truly, CG. R. McGINLY. MESSRS. DUNCAN, og scope ms re ed Foreign k t 
EEE it 
oi he: Ograpbs of the poets at a reasonable rate, Arrests of venders are ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE. per U. 8. Steamer ATLANTIO, will BANBERS; fio. 8s, William Strect, Tew. Tork, y 
80lng on in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, in Hanover, and in Prussia. close at this office on WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of May. at 12s o'clock. PM ain aeeene eaten Some, FA ( 
« . . itmas . ry , , . : 
Calcutta. Madrid, Rotterdam, + 
Tae Estate : i i ia South and Brem oe” ‘ F M Rio de Janeiro, ‘vee ¥ 
or Srricnen.—Mr. George Baird, of Gartsherrie is the ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton en, per U. 8. Athens, Canton, Poterad i § 
: : ; i SATURDAY, the"19h Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, : 
eh of the estate of Strichen, Aberdeenshire, for £140,000. The ie Steamer HERMANN, will close at this office on e"19th day of May, at Amsterdam, ait, Milan, Strasbourg, ie 
he estates (says the Glasgow Citizen) have been purchased by Ne See —-, Flerenen” Munich Smyrna, .€ ; . 
essrs, Baird, of Gartsherrie Ironworks, within the last five years :— DO a Frankfort Messina, Seville, <<. 
b yee HAN of English parentage, desire to Bonn, rankforct, . tin’ 
a late Mr. Douglas Baird, Closeburn and Shaws estate, £225,000 ; Mr. A neice Goo cenenante ‘hanes Lady. She ‘is of an amiable disposition and Bordeanx, y tenn eg Shanghai, Bre gf 
V..am Baird, Elie, £145,000 ; ditto, Rosemount and Whitefield, £50,000; | tery intelligent.” address G. A. M., Box 3994 Post Office. — Gibraltar, Malta,” Sydney, N. 8. W ce Be 
£50 aoe. Baird, Ury, £120,000 ; Mr. James Baird, Cambusdoon, &c., RENCH PARASOLS and SUN SHADES. Brawelt, Hamborg, Manilla, eras. H. 8. W. 
Baird Meee Ney pag igs on (as above), £140,000 ; Mr. David SHELL COMBS, of the latest Cre. pWAMRNTS Basle Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toten, Ft 
» Stitchel, 000; Mr. Robert Baird, Auchmaden, £60,000; to- : GOL eas yles, Constantly on hand at Bombay, Heidelberg, ie, v 7 
tal, £955,000. : Ni lens eee TRAVELLING BAGS, of Leather, oe RNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND'S, petevia. Bendy, Ceslon Oporto, Vevey, . r 
Emr * . 527 Broadway cor. Spring street. ga I iverpool P Oleron, Vienna, : vf] 
arrived on oe Ganang—2t appears that the number of passengers who a = | Seeees London, ' Paris, Wiesbaden, i | 
n Quebec last year was 53,183, which compared with 1853, shows GPECIAL ANNOUNCE MENT.—Messrs. tly unger have re- —— po onl au, arsaw, 
i = : : wig . 519 Broadway, (St. Nicholas Hotel,) wh ca ie, Palermo, Zurich, 
sn increase of 16,484, or about 45 per cent., the emigration having been | they offer the rat copesrae aeertnent of PLANO-FORTES end MELODEONS to be found — toi 


: A > Jon, Lyons, Re 
arger than in any previous year since 1847. Of this number, 18,175 | in this city, among which are the celebrated Triple Stringed Double-Octave Piano, and a full ALO CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHIN 4 On Sap ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
sailed from England (three-fourths of them from Liverpool) 16 168 from supply of A. W. Ladd & Co.’s (Boston) superior diagonal Pianos ; Carhart & Needham’s Melo- ’ RATION OF LOD “ 

, 16, 








> deons, with a la ly of 1 iced, new aud second-hand Pianos. All of which we will d Agoncies at 
Ireland, 6,446 from Scotland, 5,709 from Norway, 5,688 from Germany, | sl! ai prices that really dety competition. . ELY & MUNGER, —— pay Eeteette, 
and 857 from New Brunswick ; but the pe yaa from Liverpool in- | %-3-—Pisnos aad Melodeons 10 let. Ke. G10 Seaeiee ee Saeew eee. Heng Keng, moonaaie vepnadaes 
clu p b 4 # Le, eee - ? es ~ ir d 
a La - 137 “~~ 4,163 Germans, 1,140 Norwegians and ATS don't dle in thelr holes, bat come Ont gms Me, by musing CREDITS pon a USTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
® iy ’ e Joc ch, &c., bxt . e8u. 2 La epot, Sranches 
and 255 from a eeides these, 295 Germans sailed from Hull, No. 388 Boadway, New York, Not dangerous to the human family. - rw ’ Maitland - a © 00 noe ce ce oe ce eee eens see cees cece: nang 
. ee ‘ar nd Wh. oc cbc 6004656 60D ERE EG DEE © O06 06 06 0 6860 . 
Poxiea Fipe # —— Victoria Branches : 
eS—RussiANn Farrn.—A letter f, i Tni ADIES c 
. rom Berlin Univer- Geelong, Kyneton. 
orrane Gazette, says :—“ General de Berg the a ees L ase senpaetiuly etiee hicK’s ot ee mee : Tere Te Mount Alexander. 
tnlan: i ° all ; 
bri aging with him ¢ heenitett phan Oe a7 from St. Petersburg, — EE he tnibesme. foutweret AGENCY. cr c-cecrceessecesreeestces vee ces ver eeesseeese Bendige. 








guarantees the fundamental laws ROBERT LOGAN &0O., 51 Dey St., N. Y. Ovens Agency. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 
ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA : or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
. ot Heme oy a Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 


etx Eegrevirg? 
Fiee ing drowsy in ber narrative, showing @ 


story teller, never grow 
weree of come, ond che away with ber readers in a tone of such charming confi- 








ebat you can scarcely belp that +be bas an eye to your own especial amusement.’’ 

—Bew York Tribune 

“Ie t+ wet only on ‘ing bot an extraordinary work. The Authoress is not # person who 
bas rem through the country guide-book and note-book in band. Hers is no fortnight in Russia, 

even the fruit of & long vacation trip, Strange to apy, she really knows sometbing of the peo- 

of whem she writes. Ehe bas lived ten years t , mov ; 

seeking and foding constant ities of becoming acquainted with the habits of that 
Bee peous mare, which is called the Russian le.""— The Gentleman's Magazine. 
"A narra ive, which will not only gr the curious, but instruct the An 
~." Intelligencer. 


~ Ber cheer varias or Kussien y and life relate to all classes of the Empire. * * * The 
velome enfolds the iprer life of the Russian people ; their social and religious sentiments and 


char-sighted, cultivated lady, during « long residence in 
snienesed style. A goed deal of informaticn is con- 
"—New York Prange. 

with more + = Providence Journal. 
, their manners in bigh and bumble Jife, their beba- 

. are very minutely described.”"—J. Y. Evening Post. 


2 vols., te. Sth edition. $2 00. 
ime. n. le 
OHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nasean-st., N. Y. 
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TARD 1846 COGNAC BRANDY 
“ 1880 “ “ 
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These Brandies are 4th proof, 
Wedderburn’s Old ‘ematon k 
Rameay’s ‘‘ Crown ”’ Whiskey...,.... . 
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hateau Valicite, vintage 1844... ....... 
E. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 


T INDIA Pals st 
o flliam Street, New York. 


Sole Agent for ALLSO 
9, 18, ‘and 60 Gallons, and 
aap Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casa. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


D ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
lish and Foreign Newspaper 


, Agent, 
‘and 1 Floor), New York. 





Willmer’s Unive E 
ORK, LIVERPOOL, and BEL 
ARTH 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
10 -outh Jobn Street, Liverpool. 
BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 
SLOTe & JANES, 96 Fulton Street. 


corner of Fulton and William) 
Blank Books and Station: 
uled and 





, (one of the stores in the new 


would invite the attention of Merchants to their 


offer at reasonable rates. 

best American and English 
Cheeks, Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
suitable for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Stores, Offices, &c., con- 


on 
7x. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 





G from the assortment of 
MpEn Beane. at the vew and elegant bookstore of 
corner of Fourth Street, where may be selected, not only al) 
of the day, but stendard ,— ot English and a —~ = —_ 
eer "bere sollette popular Megazines, Home Journa -» ete. ver: 
Jevertic ke chohobliaeee and Feney Articles. Bibles and the Book of Common 
variety of styler. Visiting Cards engraved and printed. 


: 
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ANEW WORK BY MISS WARNER. 


PPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE IsT OF MAY. 


DA 
M* BROTHER'S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner. Author of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents,’’ ‘‘ Mrs, 
This 


2 


Retherford’s Children,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo., paper covers, 75 cents, or 1 vol. cloth, $1. 
new work by this author is purely an American work of " scene 
ie and about New York, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with 
Britain. As writer of iction, Miss Warver bas, perbaps, few equals. The style is sim- 
ple and watural, the characters well drawn, and the interest sustained to the end. 
Contents 


A Voluntary frome the Wind—Gold Stick in Weliewave in the Market—Quaker Lilies— 
Last Day of December—The First of Jan —A Night View—Miss Morsel’s Second Break- 
nat The Butterflies of 1°12—From the War Hawk—Little K indnesses—Confusion—Into the Sha- 
low—COut of the Sen—W bat Sort of Sunshine it was—Lady Hume’s Blush—This Gentleman’s 
Sir—Yankees Abroad—Patrictic Candles—The Secret Society of Medicine—Work by 
The Morning’s Fresh Breath—A Day at the Quakerage—Of Peace—The Burden ot 
be Spring Winds—The Old Thirteen— Meadow Sweet—Moiher Bay-State and her Children—The 
ene Cuvters—A Country of Joy—Anotber Country—Indigenous Vexations—Set Free—Why an 
pple Falle—Gray Clouds at Sundown—Mr. Penn’s Pocket—Two Men in the Rain—The Bar- 
Place—Over the Bar—In Port. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Another Work by the Author of *' The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
KENNETH ; Or, THE REAR GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. _ By the Author ot 
The Two Guardians,’’ *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘* Heartsease,’’ ‘* The Castle Builders,’’ &c., 
. lLvol., 12mo. Peper cover, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 
Opinion of *‘ The Boston Transcript” upon the merits of ‘‘ Kenneth.’’ 
By far the best work of 5 iss Yonge is yet to appear in an American dress. Imagine ad ao 
power, and earnestness of senti » the natural of the scenes, and the intensity of the 
exhibited in ber ‘* Heir of Redclyffe,’’ infus:d into a story of genuine historical interest, 
and few will realise bow absorbirg is ‘‘ Kenneth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army,’’ now 
ip the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
Lamartine’s New Work. 


HISTORY OF TURKEY. BR A. De Lamartine, Author of *‘ The Girondists,”’ ‘‘ Travels in 
Holy Land,’’ etc. Translated from the earl sheets under an arrangement with the author. 
now 


1 war Price $1. To P in three 
RACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 12mo, paper covers 75 ceuts ; 1 vol. cloth, $1. 
E SUMMER LANL. A Southern Story. By a Child of theSun, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
cents. 
0 tEwisTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston. 2 vols. 12mo, $2. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 
NOW READY. 
HE O'DOHERTY PAPERS ; Being the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 


late Dr. Magion. With Notes and Illustrations by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of 
ad Lang ss” &c. In 2 vols., 12mo., with Portrait, price $2; half-calf or morocco 
extra, 


ALSO, 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr. 
. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In5volumes. Por- 

&e. Price #5; hal! calf, or morocco extra, $10. 
SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Ry the Right Hon Richard Lalor Sheil, MP. Edited 
with « Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 2 vols. Portrait, &c. Price $2u0 
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BUROPHAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Witmer & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the IUlu» 
trated 4, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsut. 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pietures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
. wat land and oot hts, battles an 


ames, bound in cloth and 
‘oreign Newspapers del 
, or forwarded wy mail 
scriptions received for 


of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 





6. 
New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
a t Reb pen as a or any part of the world. 

6 im 8 or in quan 
- insly . CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


RACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadwa 
REDUCED RATES. One of 

and Popular Music in the United States. 

kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 


ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
to be found in the Union 
CE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
of structure of the Square Pianos. 
BERT & JM PIANOS, with or witbout the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS of a« large number of other manufacturers. 
D PIANOS of all varieti-s at great bar, 
x . SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the E 
cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, 
m 


Y.—Music at the 
d Catalogues of Choice 
Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 





8. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
+ MANUFACTURER AND 
FULTON STREET, NEW Y 





DWARD BAACK IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. 87 ORK. 

subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Clarienettes, 

ns, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
uitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 

Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
8, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

rnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 


lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Corno 
8, Cellos, Bass Viols, 
instruments ; Banjos, 


EDWARD BAACK. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, IS 
now ready, and will be sent to any part of the United States without charge. 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in the price of 
cessary that they should select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 
Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and 
blic may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. 
editions, in order to get them at ihe reduced 
anufacture, all at the —_ 


WM. HALL & 8ON, 





PIANO-FORTES, GUITA , &c., &c., of our own m 


rices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co 








belf calf or morocco extia $4 00 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah Bar- 
J of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo 
2; ealf or morocco extra, $2 25. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two vols., 12mo 
—-? ; ha’f calf or morocco extra, $4. 

TOM MOORK’S SUPPRESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to 
his Music Publisher, James Power, (the publication of which was ree in London) with 
an Introductory Letter from i Crofton Croker, Esq., F.8.A. ith four Engravings on 


LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and ten II- 
. 4vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, balf-calfor morocco extra, $8. 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE: Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Betrg the opini and reflecti 
. on the most important events in his Life and Government, in hisown words. By 
Barry B. O'Meara, bis late surgeon, with a Portrait of Napoleon, after the celebrated picture of 
Delaroche, anda view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo cloth, $2; 


half calf or morocco extra, $4. 
JOMINI’S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the 
Waterloo, from the French of Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. 8. V. Benet, U. 8. Ordnance 
ith a Map. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE LIQUOR-LAW: ITS USES AND ABUSES ; Or, a popular as well as a legal view of 
all ite provisions. . Price 25 cents. 





By a Member of the New York Bar 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 





A LARGE EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED FOR GRATUI- 
TOUS DISTRIBUTION, IN WHICH IS ANSWERED THE GREAT QUESION, 


CAN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


BY 8. 8. FITCH, A M., M.D., 714 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


To Editor 
The und 
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- igned fi A hed’ his Six Leet pon Dise 

ri ret publis! ** Six ures 0 ases of the L' and the La: 
Consumption was then almost universally regarded popbytes A ii 1 

ures’’ taught the doctrine that Consumption is curable—that the failure to cure re- 

istak I disease. Itb b 
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No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 





O INVALIDS VISITING OR RESIDING IN NEW YORK.—A strong desire to save 

ture and quackery spread, induces the andersigned 

for medica) ad vice, or those residing 

e will be pleased to give them per 

fectly safe and reliable counsel and advice ; and in all cases where he cannot afford relief he will 

give such information as will enable the invalid, resident, or stranger, to avoid imposition, and 

find the medical and surgical aid required. 

For the following diseases he may 
in the week, Sundays excepted. 

Jonsumption, and all diseases of the Lungs and Throat. 

Palpitation, and all other formsof Heart D‘sease. 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and all other diseases of Stomach and Bowels, Piles, &c. 

Rheumatism, fcrofula, and all Skin Diseases. 

Persons at a distance are invited to consult him by letter, giving him a full statement of the 

case. Prompt answers will be returned. 

All counsel and advice without any charge w 

Address 8. 8. FITCH 


the invalid from the snares which im 
to give this public invitation to all invalids visting this cit 
» his office, No. 714 Broadway. 


consulted from 9 o’clock A. M. to 4 o’clock P. M., every 





, A.M., M.D., No. 714 Broadway, New York. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


UABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
SS, PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 


RRH. 

a@~ A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent throu 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


F INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficaci 











ployed, and not from the nature of the ght 
to this despairing class of invalids. 

The book made at once a profound impression upon the public mind, The doctrines it tanght, 

forth as they were in language, simple, plain, and devoid ef technicalities, commended them- 

to the common sense and expe ofevery one, Light broke in upon the ht of 

ve, and thousands hailed it with ey Abent 150,000 copies have been sold, and 

@ source of sincere gratulation that on all hands a more hopefal view of Consumption is 


ve now, in a practice embracing over sixty th d cases of di of the chest, ani 
tending to them. completely demonstrated that Consumption can be cured. fn 
volume discloses the true uses of the lungs, the nature of the diseases to which they are 
the causes from which they originate, and the distempers and disorders that indace Con- 
What is more important,—it points out the road to health, by showing how 
sthma, Heart Disease, and all other diseases of the tens and chest may be 
and if disease is already seated, how it may be cured. It unfolds the 
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y desire to place this volume in every be ey the country. I therefore make this pub- 

t that I am now issuing « large edit which I will now issuing al edition 

bute to all such as may desire the book. To ensure the good faith of applica- 

&@ mere nominal charge of 25 cents, which — for the binding. It is 

ne rae Seeendy bound in muslin, ustrated with 27 engrav- 

tg forward it by mail to any who will address me a request to that effect, 
cen 
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TESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 


The New York Baty, SvGme says of the book :—** We recommend this admirable volume to 
very mptive. The importance of the subject, the eral presumption 
that Consumption is fpeurable, and our confidence in Dr. Fitch’s positions that it may in most 
= be cured, and in = yy derived trom @ personal knowledge and pe benefit in 
From the Genesee Evangelist—This is a book in place and time. Ap em “ 
quire its general Speceslen, The knowledge which it imparts is so ‘octal, wea ete tee 
to evil which it would mitigate and relieve, that no man, and especially those of en- 
feobled constitutions, should be without it. Buy the book, read the book, and live long ! 
ConsvuLtTaTion. 


Persons desiring to consult me are invited to do so. Those at a distance can do so by letter 
giving a full statement of their case. I will reply pre ly. No charge is made for oa , 
8. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D., 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in Septenpes next 
Bonos every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rence at all ages, from lb to 74 years. ROBT. 8, BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


7s WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to irform his numereus friends and the 
bile generally that the a ove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
qiesumelation. There are in the house two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to form 
—_ for —_ —— Ba me op \ nae ro the — Fy a ye gn Fo the differ- 
pewspape cals are kept. is supplied with t! t and purest liquors, 

wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as copers of the first qualit: ° 7 
DENNIJS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMEN q 
I caw and Gusgoens. as well as the Eminent ee iP ee. ear 
nm Sale b 





ous. 
ad Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
t’s Effervescent S 
burn and 
and sold, wholesale an vetail b 


eltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ven has invariably rome medicine of t 


(Successor to James Tarrant,) D: 
N Greenwich 8t., Cor. of 
., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milban, 


For sale by Rushton, 
Flushing, L. I., and by 





RIFY! PURIFY! PURIF 

burtful to none, and highly 

the heats of Summer by P¥RIFYING THE BLOOD. 

tual article ever discove: 

ly flavoured ae eer from the 
Ingbl t, indi 


his season it is 
of persons to prepare the system for 
For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
Dr. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 

concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
ed with fine loaf sugar, 
drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, &@ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. 
to six bottles has cured the woret cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ied by any preparation ever introduced. 

A. CUSHMAN & CoO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States om receipt of $10 by mail. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.-¥R 
KE , has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst ecrofvla down tothe common Pim- 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursin 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
wo bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three botiles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, 








(not molasses,) form! 


ERYSIPILAS, and all 


ties of the blood. it is uneq 
Sold by all Druggists. 





and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


Probable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, shoul 
If you wed humour it 6 7 to start. 
cases but not yours. I peddled o . 
I know the effects of it in every case. wee 


item ; yet itisa fixed fact. 
ums nor ha’s about it, suiting so 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of hea 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
Some who have taken it have been costive for 
Where the body is sound it works quite easy but wher 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. 
it—on the contrary, when t 


uny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 


ief in catarrh and dizziness. 
been regulated by it. 


There is never a bad 

at feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new persen Thao 
extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. ‘ 

No change of diet ever necessary, Eat the best you can get, 


AGENTS :—Charies H. R 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CREE 

CEEDS IN UTILITY FAR-FAME TYpbian MEDICATED 80. 
E*gouRAUD. Its for removing Supbura, a 
worm, Sait Rheum, Barber's Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every ef cutaneous - 
der on the miraculous. Not the least at and every, stone of this iuestimable Seep ie he 
fer cvllity ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus bh avelele st 2 
of course, the lnxury of limpid Croton is out of the question. Hi of our naval 


af bear witness to its exalted its, 
. R GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates enperfivous hair from any part of the 


es G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYB& is another article of petmary tempermnee 
inasmuch as it will im ay change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or . One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE on to the palest face the healthful bue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovable by wash orrubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
htens to an astonishing éeavee the brilliancy of the comp! : 

Halk RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but prevents its falling out, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, curly and glossy ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depet 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway, Callender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


DELLUO'’S BISCATINE aol 
ANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND a 

FoR rs now in p paeety use, and is Seve by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most BASILY DI ESTED that can be given to Children. 

It is invigorating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as cccurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half- pound pavers. 

ly and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chem mn 63 BROA DWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Btreet, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufae- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and pi mnt F} 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always 
the first quality and with great care. 


* FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE'S INFA LE 

HODES eros the Prevention and Cure of ORE RMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and al! other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma. This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West, 
willevery where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute for one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, moreeey rey ic, and ee poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 

i admi to this preparation. 
Vive prepeioter diatinetiy claims these extraordinary resuits from the use of this NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 
It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom any Ague or Bilious whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 
Miasm 








a. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, 80 that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accoroing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. bpd at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues unti] a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 

abouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, will be free from A gue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 

n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle.” Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 

made to the trade. beer Capes Brweraes op ppplication, as the article will be gned 
1 terms to res: le parties in every section of the country. 

bath my , JAB. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. —— WEEKS& 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


E GREA MERICAN HAIR TONIC,.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
TT anes Fane the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been 5 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atrained by any other article, goes 
on ‘ conqnering and te conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head ofhair. It is pow potroniond by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Furope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has ccme ino competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, ite immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifel Brown or Black, without staining the skin. Ip short, the Inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it wil! join in the statement, that this is the best H 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant op-ration 
(Shaving) a decided Juxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had. wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston ; ©. H. RING, 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 





Baltimore ; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Oa ot LYMAN & CO., Mentreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 


Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughevt the World. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


Ts COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, poll to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions o 
property excepting vessels aud bottomry. 








liam K Saale oy Barnes J.K.™M 
A, C. Richards, Wil ent, . 8. . . K. yrs, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward bert, 
Cc. F Milnor, ° L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, red. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, * 
Martin Bates, Jnn., W. H. Mellen, Jobn J, Haines, * Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Artbur, Theo. McNamee.} 
ALFRED EDWARDS, P t, 
Bens. A. OnpeRvonk, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice Pr . 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, Londen. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
4 io INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-baif of the annual pay- 
ment made— without any responsibility or rantee personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

e assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actuat 
Cash value. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
, 


J. Elliottson, M.D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor John Moss, 

. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. as T. Colley Gratian, 
Charies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll. 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. Page 
. Holmes, A. ocque. . Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal,,..... obecceds ob > Rev. J. Flan a ree Sour Pie: 2 
as. G. A. . J. Strachan, T. C. ear, 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon, 8, Cunard, J, Tremain, H. Pryor. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E Allison, Hie ~ _ 
 #. > , E. m, Hon. J. H. 
Bt. Jobo, N.B........-..+f Gray W deck. 


W.. J. Starr. Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, H. W. Hoyles, a eee Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 


CG. F. Bennett, N. . 
L. Jarvis, 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American ju 
D. D, MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


A Saving Banx ror tax Wipow snp Tue ORFHAR.”’ 
bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THESTATB 
OF NEW YORE in accordance with the State Law, will receive wey for Insurance on 
i General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


it the 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra | 
Lecal Board of Directors r 








The meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business, F 
Medica) Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
nS of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wald 
reet. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NRW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
— 4 —, F. ©. Tucker, 
. brooke, . G. Stout 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr* 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Lediam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON: 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
CG. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW Y¥ P 
CAPITAL eo ont mad 
CAPI ,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
T= COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES, 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H.'B M. Conner of State of New York, 





Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Cam . ~ » Eds 
r Samnel Wetmore, Bog. | John Cry pbell. John H. Hicks, Eaq. 


’ . 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F, U. 
GEO, M. KNEVIPT General Agoos toy che Oaled east? 22 Bast Mth Bt. 
7 














Lyman & Brother, To- 





y ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott 4 Simson, Chicago ; A. B. Moore. 
romto ; Jobn Birks, Montreal » pee _ 


Ws. FOUKG, W. YOUNG & Co. W@orrieTors. 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





